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Women in Industrial Welfare Work 


by 


Luise FRANKENSTEIN 


Welfare work has often been described as essentially a 
woman’s profession. The author of the following article, who 
had direct experience of social work in post-war Germany, has 
made an attempt, with the aid of the material which the Inter- 
national Labour Office possesses on the subject, to determine the 
extent to which women are employed in industrial welfare work. 
After a survey of the historical development of professional 
welfare work, she describes the different forms which this occupa- 
tion assumes in various countries, the duties of welfare workers, 
and the training facilities provided. 


HIS article is a contribution to the study of methods of 
promoting the welfare of workers employed in an under- 
taking. Women’s share in this work is so large and so varied 
that it deserves separate treatment. There are four main 
fields of activity for women in this connection : (1) welfare and 
educational work outside the workplace ; (2) care for the well- 
being of the workers inside the undertaking; (3) efforts to 
promote co-operative relations at the workplace ; and (4) the 
direct improvement of efficiency. 
The following study is limited to voluntary welfare schemes. 
All services required by law are thus excluded. It should be 
remembered, however, that certain welfare measures may be 





1“ Industrial welfare ’’ is not confined to industry in the narrow sense of the 
term, but refers equally to mines, plantations, department stores, transport under- 
takings, etc. 
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based on voluntary action in one country and compulsory in 
another. To take an instance, in many countries ? day nurseries 
must be established in all undertakings employing more than 
a specified number of women workers, but in other countries 
their establishment is voluntary. Even within the same country, 
the limits between voluntary and compulsory welfare measures 
are constantly changing. The appointment of welfare workers 
in undertakings, however, is still nearly everywhere left to 
the employer’s discretion. ? 

Even voluntary schemes will be considered here only in 
so far as they are intended to benefit the workers employed in 
a particular undertaking. This excludes, for example, the 
work of women engaged in welfare activities for trade unions, 
political parties, or settlements. 

Finally, a distinction must be made between welfare work and 
personnel administration. 


* 
ok Bd 


Welfare work has often been described as essentially a 
woman’s profession. * Women play such a prominent part in 
it that studies of the subject * are almost exclusively devoted 


to their achievements in this field. In Great Britain the Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Welfare Workers had an almost exclusively 
female membership when founded in 1913, and only in 1935 
(when it had changed its name to “ Institute of Labour Manage- 
ment ”’) found it advisable to provide for the needs of male 
members. 5 

Unfortunately, however, no precise numerical data are 
available to show the extent to which welfare work is done by 





1 Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Estonia, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Peru, Poland, Rumania, the Soviet Union, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia ; cf. INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: The Law and Women’s Work (Studies and Reports, 
Series I, No. 4, Geneva, 1939), pp. 52-111. 

2 In Peru an Act of 30 April 1937 obliges all industrial undertakings employing 
over 300 persons to appoint a woman welfare worker. 

’“ The occupation of welfare superintendent is generally considered as a 
female employment, and choice of staff is mostly influenced by the need for 
appointing women with maternal instincts and sufficient sensibility to fit them 
for a profession which demands a certain amount both of charity and devotion.” 
Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFrFicE: Occupation and Health (Geneva, 1934), 
Vol. II, p. 1217. 

*Cf. Frieda WunpeR.IcH : Fabrikpflege (Berlin, 1926) ; L. Jann, E. H6rre, 
and M. Grunpies: “ Der Stand der industriellen Wohlfahrtspflege’’, in Sozial- 
rechtliches Jahrbuch, Vol. IV (Mannheim, 1933). 

5 Cf. Labour Management, Vol. XVI, No. 174, June 1934, p. 118 ; Vol. XVI, 
No. 185, June 1935, p. 108 ; Vol. XVIII, No. 197, July 1936, p. 117. 
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women. The extensive and otherwise highly informative 
special literature of the subject gives in most cases a full des- 
cription of the machinery of welfare schemes; but the staff 
responsible for the actual work is hardly ever described in 
detail. Even in those studies which do give information regard- 
ing the staff it is rarely possible to find figures showing the 
numbers of men and of women employed. 

The object of the present article is to draw attention to 
this question. An outline will first be given of the historical 
development of the employment of women as welfare workers, 
and this will be followed by an account of the different forms 
of welfare work in which women engage. 


HistoricaL DEVELOPMENT 
Before 1914 


In some countries the profession of welfare worker is among 
the newest of women’s occupations ; but it would be wrong to 
suppose that women’s entry into this field is a recent deve- 
lopment. On the contrary, women have worked there, as ini- 
tiators or as executives, ever since welfare work has existed. 
The expression “ welfare worker”? and many of the methods 
now used are, it is true, of modern origin; but the essential 
function is as old as industry itself. 

In the early stages of its development welfare work was 
carried on largely by employers’ wives, sisters, and daughters, 
who cared for sick workers and helped workers’ families in 
times of need; they visited women in childbirth, taught the 
workers’ children to read and write when there was no school 
near the factory, and instructed women workers and workers’ 
wives in domestic economy. Monographs on individual indus- 
tries and undertakings sometimes refer particularly to these 
activities and to the important part women have played in 
welfare work !; but the number of cases actually recorded is 





1 Reference may be made as an instance to Mrs. J. J. Colman, who initiated 
the welfare institutions established by the firm of J. & J. Colman, of Norwich, 
England, in the 1870's. “ It was her dream which inspired these early beginnings. 
A woman of broad sympathies and a depth of understanding, she identified herself 
with the welfare of the firm’s employees at Carrow Works, Norwich, and established 
many of the social services.... She early turned her attention to the maintenance 
of works kitchens where wholesome food could be purchased at moderate prices, 
and herself served the meal to the hungry workpeople. Day schools and Sunday 
schools were her chief concern.... Sick visiting was commenced in 1872 and later 
a woman welfare worker was appointed to co-ordinate all the work which had been 
commenced.”’ (Irene H. Cuartey: “The Place of the Nurse in Industry in Great 
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small in relation to the extent of the work accomplished in 
many countries, particularly in Sweden, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. 

As welfare services developed, more and more women were 
employed. Mines and foundries, factories, stores, and trans- 
port undertakings, provided their employees with canteens, 
living quarters, sick and lying-in hospitals, kindergartens, 
and schools. All these institutions required a largely female 
staff for the domestic, nursing, welfare and educational work 
involved. 

Industrial development led in some cases not only to an 
extension of these institutions but also to a widening of the 
scope of welfare work. In addition to facilities outside the 
actual undertaking, provision began to be made for the well- 
being of employees while at work. Women were thus brought 
into the factories with duties requiring knowledge of nursing 
and welfare. These social workers were particularly sought 
after in undertakings which employed women and children ; 
and in these cases their duties included looking after women 
and juvenile employees at the workplace, giving advice to 
women workers in difficulties whether occupational or private, 
care of pregnant women workers, etc. In almost every instance 
they also collaborated in welfare institutions outside the under- 
taking. 

Until the outbreak of war in 1914, however, this branch 
of social work had appeared in very few countries, and was 
nowhere widely developed. For example, in 1914 there were 
in all only about 25 women workers of this sort in Great Britain 
and about 20 in Germany. ! 


1914-1918 


It was the war which caused this branch of welfare work 
to develop. In Great Britain, France, and Germany, thousands 
of women and girls flocked into the munition factories. Many 





Britain ’’, in Congress Papers of the Congress of the International Council of 
Nurses, London, 1937, p. 99.) 

The names of female members of the Cadbury family (chocolate factory, 
Bourneville, England) and the Krupp family (steel works, Essen, Germany), 
and those of Mrs. Boucicault and Mrs. Louise Cognacq-Jay, who helped to develop 
the welfare institutions of the Paris department stores Bon Marché and Samaritaine, 
are also widely known. 

1 Cf. Elizabeth D. Newcoms : “ Industrial Welfare Work in Great Britain ”’, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 4, April 1922, p. 556 ; Frieda WUNDER- 
LICH : op. cit., p. 3. 
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had absolutely no previous experience of factory work, and 
being untrained they were exposed to dangers threatening 
their lives and health and to the difficulties of an unfamiliar 
occupational existence. They needed help in entering and settling 
down in industry, during the actual work, and in their personal 
life outside the factory. As the authorities of the belligerent 
countries soon realised, to protect these women was a national 
necessity for demographic reasons. In Great Britain, at the 
desire of the War Office, women were engaged to supervise the 
welfare of female workers in munition factories from 1916 
onward. France followed the British example. Albert Thomas, 
then Minister of Munitions, sent a group of women workers to 
Great Britain to study the methods adopted in the munition 
factories there ; and on their return steps were taken to appoint 
women supervisors (surintendantes) in France. In Germany, 
in 1917, the Prussian and Bavarian War Offices issued instruc- 
tions that factory welfare workers should be appointed in 
Government establishments. In all three countries many private 
undertakings, either voluntarily or under official pressure, 
followed the example of the Government and appointed women 
welfare workers. The duties of these persons were only in 
part connected with matters of welfare. They looked after 
the health of the women workers, organised canteens and day 
nurseries, and advised women on health questions, the education 
of their children, and personal problems of all kinds. But they 
also had duties within the undertaking which pertained rather 
to personnel management; these included assistance in the 
engagement of employees and the allocation of workplaces, 
and supervision of working conditions from the hygienic and 
psychological points of view. At the end of the war there were 
752 factory welfare workers in Germany ', and the number in 
Great Britain ? was estimated at 1,000. 


1918-1928 


The occupation of industrial welfare worker, which had 
gained recognition during the war, persisted afterwards, 
although in the first decade after the war the number of welfare 
workers actually employed in factories decreased heavily 
in France and Germany along with the decline in the employment 





1 Frieda WUNDERLICH : op. cit., p. 6. 
2 Elizabeth D. Newcoms : loc. cit. 
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of women in industry.!' Many employers regarded welfare 
workers in the factory as an unnecessary expense; and the 
employees were not interested in retaining in the works women 
whom they regarded as acting solely in the interests of the 
employer. In these countries, therefore, the number of women 
engaged in welfare work in the factory fell to minute proportions, 
though the number employed in subsidiary welfare institutions 
for employees continued to grow. 

In France the years after 1918 saw the development of 
the “ equalisation funds ”’ (originally organisations for spread- 
ing the cost of family allowances) into important centres of 
welfare work for the employees of affiliated undertakings. 
The funds supplemented the payment of cash allowances by 
nursing, education, and general welfare work, for employees and 
their families. For this a large staff of nurses and welfare 
workers was required ; and the increase in the number of funds 
and the growth of these activities brought about a steady rise 
in the number of women engaged as nurses, visitors, and 
teachers. * 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, many of the welfare 


workers taken on in the exceptional circumstances of the 
war were subsequently retained in their posts inside the under- 
takings. * While in France welfare work was directed towards 
the economic security, health, and general culture, of the 
family, and thus formed a part of the general policy of safe- 





1In France there were only 48 factory welfare workers in 1928 (Premiére 
Conférence internationale du service social, Paris, 1928, Vol. III, p. 134) ; in 1938 
there were about 300 (Baroness de Brimonrt : “ L’ceuvre des surintendantes fran- 
gaises ’’, in Le Rempart, 7 October 1933). In Germany there were about 110 factory 
welfare workers in 1925 (Ludwig Scumipt-Kent: Die deutsche Fabrikpflegerin, 
Berlin, 1926, p. 7), and about 170 in 1932 (L. Jann, E. H6rre, and M. Grunpies : 
op. cit., p. 186). 

2 These funds, which began as services voluntarily established by employers, 
have subsequently — by an Act of 11 March 1932 — become compulsory institu- 
tions. But their nursing, welfare and educational activity is on a voluntary and 
not on a statutory basis, so that the persons employed by the funds for these 
duties may be regarded as engaged in industrial welfare work within the limits 
of this article. 

A recent report of the Equalisation Fund for the Paris Area gives an idea of 
the welfare activities of the funds and of the extent to which women are employed 
by them: “ The social service of the Equalisation Fund of the Paris Area is in 
the hands of visiting nurses, who go into families which have requested their 
services and give the benefit of their experience in all matters relating to the 
physical and mental health of the children and the welfare of the home. This 
service, which started in 1921 with 5 visiting nurses, now has 108.... Besides 
the 108 visiting nurses, the social service has 18 dispensary nurses and 43 teachers 
of domestic economy.”’ 

3 Elizabeth D. Newcoms (loc. cit.) estimates the number of women social 
workers employed inside undertakings in Great Britain in 1921 at 600. 
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guarding the family and maintaining the population, in Great 
Britain its objects were more directly economic. In the previous 
decades, employers had based their welfare work mainly on 
philanthropic, religious and humanitarian feelings ; but economic 
reasons now began to predominate in justifying expenditure 
on welfare schemes. The line of thought thus adopted was that 
which had characterised personnel policy in the United States 
during the war and still more in the post-war years. In the 
English-speaking countries supporters of welfare work in the 
factory now based their arguments chiefly on the increase in 
productivity resulting from enlightened labour management, 
and were mainly interested in this branch of welfare work. ! 

The effect of this development on the employment of women 
as welfare workers in the English-speaking countries was 
twofold : the growing interest taken in questions of industrial 
welfare and labour management led to a wider appreciation 
of the value of industrial welfare work, and this brought about 
a rapid increase in the employment of women in this field ; 
on the other hand, there was a tendency to employ men 
instead of women wherever nursing and welfare work gave place to 
personnel management schemes. 


Since 1928 


This process is still continuing. In Great Britain industrial 
welfare work was specifically a woman’s occupation as long 
as it was concerned mainly with welfare activities of the old 
type, but with the advance of labour management schemes the 
proportion of male employees has continued to rise. ? 

In the United States, where welfare work has never been 
so important a factor in industrial relations as it was, and to 
some extent still is, in certain other countries, women predo- 
minate only in the restricted field of welfare activities in the 
narrow sense of the term. * 





1 The shift of interest is reflected in the fact that in Great Britain the Association 
of Industrial Welfare Workers changed its name in 1931 to Institute of Labour 
Management. 

2 The Institute of Labour Management stated in October 1937: “ We are 
moving towards a balanced membership, as we now have 117 corporate men 
members, nearly equally divided between labour and staff management.”’ (Labour 
Management, Vol. XX, No. 212, Jan. 1938, p. 2.) 

3 For instance, of 2,022 welfare workers covered by L. M. TATTERSHALL in 
a study on “ Nurses in Commerce and Industry ’’ (The Public Health Nurse, Dec. 
1980, quoted in INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE : Occupation and Health, op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 1220), 1,833 were women and 189 men. 
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In general, it may be said that in all countries women are 
employed wherever welfare, nursing and educational duties are 
required in connection with but outside the undertaking. Inside 
the undertaking until a few years ago women were to be found 
as welfare workers mainly in the English-speaking countries. 
In 1928 there were also professional women welfare workers 
employed in undertakings in Austria, Belgium, Finland, 
France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Switzerland ; but in all these countries women were slow in 
entering this field of activity. ? 

Since 1928 industrial welfare work for women on a profes- 
sional basis has developed widely in Italy. From 1921 to 1928 
only about 20 firms in all had appointed women welfare workers. 
But from 1928 on the Fascist Party took over the training 
of women for industrial welfare work, particularly with a 
view to the campaign against tuberculosis, the work of explaining 
the operation of social insurance, and efforts to increase 
output. In addition, women welfare workers are expected to 
help in the inculeation of the Fascist spirit in undertakings. 
Reports are published twice a year on the activity of these 
workers. ? 

In Germany, too, the profession of woman welfare worker 
in the factory has been encouraged afresh under the National- 
Socialist State, and a new phase of development opened in 
1934. The Women’s Department of the German Labour Front 
now has a special branch for the training of women welfare 
workers and the organisation of propaganda in favour of 
further expansion of welfare work in undertakings. * 





1 Details on this subject may be found in the publications of the International 
Association for the Study and Improvement of Human Relations and Conditions 
in Industry. See Report of the Proceedings of the International Industrial Welfare 
(Personnel) Congress, Flushing, June 1925, and Report of the First Triennial 
Congress, Cambridge, July 1928. 

2 The reports appear in a periodical entitled L’assistenza sociale nell’industria 
(issued by the Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers), which encourages 
welfare work by means of pictures and printed matter ; according to this publication 
(July-Aug. 1938, p. 59), at the end of June 1938 there were 170 women welfare 
workers engaged in 905 undertakings with 663,949 employees. 

8 According to a report of the National Women’s Leader dated 10 September 
1937 (Vélkischer Beobachter, 11 Sept. 1937), there were women welfare workers 
or factory nurses in 550 undertakings in September 1937. Since that date 
propaganda for the appointment of welfare workers has been continued withou 
relaxation. ; 
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ForMsS OF PROFESSIONAL WELFARE WorK 


An idea of the extent and variety of women’s activity in 
industrial welfare work may be obtained from a review of the 
different professions involved. Unfortunately, occupational 
statistics do not show how many of the persons belonging 
to these professions may be regarded as engaged in industrial 
welfare work. 

The occupations from which the women who take part in 
welfare work are recruited include some where the main require- 
ment is knowledge of a certain type and others where the 
essential qualification is a suitable attitude towards the persons 
with whom the worker will have to deal. The first group 
consists of technical assistants, laboratory workers, and the 
large domestic and commercial staff which welfare institutions 
require ; the second consists mainly of nurses, teachers, and 
welfare workers proper. 

A census of the women engaged in various occupations 
within the limits of industrial welfare work should of course 
extend to all the occupations concerned. Owing to the great 
number and variety of these occupations, however, the follow- 
ing remarks will deal only with a few characteristic examples, 
and will be confined to the second of the groups mentioned. 
In this group two types of occupation may be distinguished : 
occupstions exercised by specialists in a narrow field, and 
compiex occupations involving activities in different fields. 

The duties of both the specialised and the complex occup- 
ations are examined below. Training for them is dealt with 
only in so far as it is deliberately adapted to industrial welfare 
work. This applies more particularly to the complex occupations, 
for in training specialists there is no need at the outset to 
consider, for instance, whether an infants’ nurse is to work 
in a public children’s hospital or in a factory children’s home, 
whether a midwife will attend confinements in a private nursing 
home or in a factory lying-in hospital, or whether a kinder- 
garten teacher will work in a Government or a factory school. 


Specialised Occupations 
Health. 


The number of women engaged in specialised health occup- 
ations, and working within the field of industrial welfare, 
is very large. 
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Women have long acted as medical and infants’ nurses in 
industry. This occupation was one of the first in countries 
where other welfare activities have since made their appearance, 
and is always prominent in countries where industrial welfare 
work is still in a rudimentary stage. Usually women are first 
employed as nurses in connection with but outside the under- 
taking, and only somewhat later in the factory itself. But 
the beginnings of nurses’ work inside the undertaking lie several 
decades back. ! 

When duties inside the undertakings are assumed, the 
nurse’s functions are modified, and include first aid in cases 
of accident, partial responsibility for health conditions, super- 
vision of eating and washing rooms, and the training of workers 
in matters of health. The nurse is still engaged in a specialised 
occupation; but it now requires adaptation to industrial 
requirements at the training stage. In Great Britain, where 
the number of nurses employed in industry was about 1,000 
in 1932, special training facilities for industrial nurses have 
been provided in recent years. ? 

In the United States, too, the demand for industrial nurses, 
and therefore also for the appropriate training facilities, is 
steadily increasing. Consequently, the schools of nursing 
are obliged either to include training for industrial nurses in 
the general courses or to establish special courses for the new 
branch. * The National Organisation for Public Health Nursing 
already has a special industrial nursing section. 

In many cases the duties of the factory nurse extend to 
family welfare, organisation of spare time, and general educa- 
tional work, so that a specialised occupation is converted into 
one of the complex type. 4 





1 For instance, as early as 1868 the firm of Moét & Chandon, of Epernay, 
France, established a health service, and appointed both a doctor and a works 
nurse, who visited homes and rendered first aid in cases of accident at the works. 
In Great Britain the firm of J. & J. Colman, Norwich, appointed an “ industrial 
nurse ’’ about 1875. 

2 Trene H. CHARLEY : loc. cit., pp. 103-104. 

3 Philip StepHEeNs: “The Industrial Nurse: Her Qualifications from the 
Point of View of the Physician in Industry ’’, in Public Health Nursing, Vol. 28, 
No. 9, Sept. 1936, p. 610. 

* Instances in A. D. Lazensy: “The Place of the Nurse in Industry’ , n 
Public Health Nursing, Vol. 28, No. 11, Nov. 1936, pp. 713 et seq. ; Philip STEPHENS : 
loc. cit.; Phoebe Brown: “The Industrial Nurse’s Part in the Prevention 
of Sickness”’, in Public Health Nursing, Vol. 30, No. 2, Feb. 1938, pp. 85 
et seq. 
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Other specialised occupations connected with health are 
those of midwives and monthly nurses in factory lying-in 
hospitals. Women doctors are also engaged by many large 
undertakings for their female employees. Here again, while 
there are many cases in which the work does not differ in any 
material way from that of the same occupations outside the 
limits of industrial welfare work, there is evidence that under 
the influence of the surroundings in which it is carried on the 
specialised occupation exceeds its original bounds and becomes 
a complex one. For instance, factory doctors take over duties 
connected with social welfare and vocational guidance; and 
it may be mentioned that the first woman who began factory 
welfare work in Italy in 1921 as a “factory secretary” was 
a doctor. } 


Education. 


Specialists belonging to the educational profession are also 
commonly employed in industrial welfare work. When 
attention began to be paid by employers to health questions, 
educational work was instituted as well. The women who 
first looked after and taught children in nurseries and schools 
for miners’ and factory workers’ families were, of course, 
not properly trained. But to-day large numbers of qualified 
kindergarten and other teachers are employed. Specialists 
in scientific subjects, manual training, cooking, dressmaking, 
the care of infants, gymnastics, etc., teach the children of 
employees of undertakings in every continent. It is not only 
in countries where public education is undeveloped that employ- 
ers provide schools for the children of their workers. For 
instance, the firm of Philips at Eindhoven in the Netherlands, 
where there has been public education for many years, established 
special schools for the children of employees from the north 
of the country because “they considered that the children 
of such workers should be provided with an education more 
likely to be free from religious bias than that given at the 
communal schools ”’. 2 

Teachers are also employed in adult education schemes as 





1 Premiére Conférence internationale du service social, op. cit., Vol. III, 
p. 70. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OrFice: Studies on Industrial Relations: II 
»(Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 35, Geneva, 1932), p. 106. 
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a part of industrial welfare work. It is impossible here to give 
even an approximately complete review of the different kinds 
of educational activities which are carried on in this way. A 
great many factories, mines, department stores, transport 
undertakings, etc., give employees and their dependants oppor- 
tunities to pursue a general education. Teachers of domestic 
economy give instruction in cooking, dressmaking, and house- 
keeping; others teach languages and general subjects, or 
music and folk dancing ; and there are also teachers of gym- 
nastics, sport, gardening, and home nursing. Most of this 
work is probably done by women, since subjects related to 
domestic economy, health, and the upbringing of children, 
are the commonest feature in the educational curricula of 
undertakings in the most widely different countries. In addition, 
this branch of education is provided not only for women em- 
ployees but also for the female dependants of employees in 
undertakings which do not employ women. In the chief under- 
takings of the French and German mining and iron and steel 
industries, for example, educational facilities for the wives 
of employees are an old established tradition. 

The librarians of factory libraries must also be mentioned 
among the specialised employees engaged in educational acti- 
vities as a part of industrial welfare work. Though the number 
of women employed in this way is not large, they constitute 
a group which should not be passed over in forming an idea 
of the variety of occupations in which women engage in this 
field. 

Finally, women are occasionally responsible for the voca- 
tional training of employees. In many cases this training 
is given at the workplace, and full-time teachers are not 
employed. But for the last twenty years special teachers have 
been used to train saleswomen in the big American department 
stores, and among the staff managers in British and the women 
instructors in German department stores there are many 
whose previous experience and principal activity justify their 
classification as teachers. These women are responsible for 
the occupational training of the saleswomen, and give classes 
in languages, salesmanship, and knowledge of the goods sold. 

As in the case of industrial nurses, the occupation of teachers 
employed in industry often develops into one embracing social 
welfare in general. 
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Complex Occupations 


We have seen that the performance of special duties in 
industrial welfare work repeatedly leads to their combination 
with other duties. But practical needs have led to the develop- 
ment of a new type of occupation, a complex type, the charac- 
teristic feature of which is that, unlike those described above, 
it consists in the performance of various distinct functions. 
This is the profession of industrial welfare worker, a profession 
closely related to that of welfare workers in general but deriving 
special characteristics from its preoccupation with problems 
of employment. 

The occupations take different forms, but it is characteristic 
of them all that they in some way combine functions of social 
welfare and of education. In Great Britain these duties are 


9 


performed by persons known as “industrial welfare workers ”’, 
“social secretaries”’, “ welfare superintendents ”’, ‘“‘ welfare super- 
visors ’’, “girl supervisors”, “labour managers”, “ visiting 
nurses ’’, ‘‘ personnel managers ”’, and “staff managers”’. In 
the United States the terms used are “labour manager ’”’, 
“personnel manager’’, “ personnel director”’, “industrial nurse”’, 
and simply “nurse”. In Belgium and France such general 
terms as “social assistant’’ and “social worker”’ are used, 
sometimes also “ visiting nurse” and more frequently still 
“woman supervisor” (surintendante) ; this last term has 
generally been adopted as the occupational description of the 
factory welfare worker. 

In Germany the expressions “sister”, “factory sister ’”’, 
“ adviser ” ( Vertrauensdame), “ nurse ’’, or “ social secretary ”’, 
were used in the first stages. The title “factory nurse”’ is 
particularly often met with, even where the undertaking is 
not strictly speaking a factory at all. In mines and the heavy 
industries the terms “works welfare worker” and “ works 
nurse’ are the commonest. The Committee for Industrial 
Social Work put the expression “industrial social worker ”’ 
into circulation, and the Women’s Department of the German 
Labour Front has made this the official title for those women 
social workers who are responsible for attending to the “ educ- 
ation and vocational efficiency of workers at the workplace ”’. ! 
This definition involves a distinction between the social workers 





4 Cf. Aus der Arbeit der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, 1 July 1937. 
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whose duties lie in the fields of labour management and of 
social welfare respectively. For the latter the title “ works 
nurse ’’ or “ industrial nurse ’’ was chosen. 

In Italy the earlier expressions “segretaria di fabbrica”’ 
(factory secretary) and “ sopraintendenta’’ (woman _ super- 
intendent) have been replaced by the term chosen by the 
Fascist Party “assistenta sociale nell’industria”’ (industrial 
social assistant). 

In industrial welfare work women have opened up for them- 
selves a field of activity in which, though they are not alone, 
their share is extraordinarily great when compared with that 
of men. In many countries—for instance, in Germany and 
Italy—the training for this profession is specially adapted 
to women’s needs. In other countries industrial welfare work 
has not deliberately been reserved for women to the same extent 
but it is in practice a woman’s profession, and the men who 
engage in it are the exceptions. 

In France, for instance, the profession of safety engineer * 
has not become established, but that of woman supervisor has 
spread, and the activity of women in this field has become 
characteristic of all welfare work done in French undertakings. 
The position is similar in the Netherlands, Belgium, Sweden, 
and Switzerland, where. male welfare workers are seldom 
found. 

Women do not so completely dominate the profession of 
factory welfare worker in Great Britain and the United States. 
The English language, in which such expressions as welfare 
worker and personnel manager are common to men and women 
alike, makes it difficult to tell from the reports on welfare 
work in individual undertakings whether a man or a woman 
employee is meant. 


Duties of Welfare Workers. 


The profession of industrial welfare worker takes two 
main forms. The first is that of the social worker who attends 
to the needs of the families of employees, but has no place 
in the undertaking itself. In the earliest stages of industrial 
welfare work this was the only type, and even to-day a census 
would still show a large proportion of women in the employment 
of factories, railway companies, equalisation funds, etc., as 





1 Cf. E. Maure. : L’ingénieur social dans l'entreprise (Paris, 1929), pp. 215-218. 
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“factory nurses’, “welfare workers’, or “social workers”, 
whose nursing, educational or other welfare work is carried on 
exclusively outside the undertaking. 

The other type is that of the factory welfare worker who 
has nothing whatever to do with welfare institutions outside 
the undertaking. Her field of action is inside the works, where 
it is her duty to promote the wellbeing of employees at the 
workplace itself. She attends to the provision of better venti- 
lation and lighting, rest rooms for breaks in work, dressing 
rooms, washing facilities, etc., and to improving the appearance 
of the workplace. Reports on the activity of individual welfare 
workers indicate that women tend to show particular initiative 
in this field. Welfare work inside the undertaking also includes 
the selection and initiation of new employees, supervision of 
juvenile and women workers, first aid in cases of accident, 
and the promotion of a good atmosphere in the undertaking. 

The services of these women are also used for the adjustment 
of disputes, particularly in times of unrest, when the welfare 
workers are regarded as mediators between employers and 
workers. In France, the woman supervisor’s importance to 
the undertaking from this point of view has been emphasised 
in the last few years.1 In the United States, too, reference 
has often been made recently to the valuable part played by 
welfare workers in the establishment of good relations between 
employees and management. ” 

In the English-speaking countries, the appointment of 
welfare workers inside the undertaking has been favoured 
for many years, and in other countries too this method is 
gradually spreading, because it is regarded as a particularly 
effective means of increasing the productivity of labour. 
Nevertheless, though efficiency experts prefer welfare work 
inside the undertaking and encourage its extension, a glance 
at the duties actually performed and the instructions issued 
to welfare workers shows that their activity is at present in 
most cases a mixture of internal and external duties. 

The profession of welfare worker, seen as a whole, thus 
belongs at present to a transitional type between the two 





1 Cf. André Lavarpon : “ Le réle de la surintendante d’usine en temps d’agi- 
tation sociale ’’, in La journée industrielle, 23 Feb. 1937. 

2 Cf. Ordway Trap : “ New Duties in Personnel Work ”’, in Personnel Journal, 
Vol. 16, No. 2, June 1987, p. 42 ; Harold B. Bercen : “ Factors in Present-day 
Industrial Relations ’’, in Personnel, Vol. 14, No. 2, Nov. 1937, pp. 46 et seq. 
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mentioned above. According to the size and character of the 
undertaking, the social, economic and cultural conditions 
obtaining outside it, and the views of the employer and the 
welfare worker, the relative importance attached to the work 
shifts towards welfare activity proper or towards management. 


Training. 

The first industrial welfare workers, who came from such 
specialised professions as nursing, teaching, or domestic 
science, had no particular training for industry, and obtained 
the many-sided knowledge and skill required for their complex 
occupation through experience alone. This practical method 
of training is still most common in the countries where welfare 
work inside undertakings has not yet passed beyond the 
rudimentary stage. Elsewhere special methods of training 
have been worked out. Welfare workers must first of all be 
fitted by their character to perform the necessary functions 
inside the undertaking with self-reliance and yet in accordance 
with the particular conditions prevailing. Secondly, they 
must have technical knowledge in widely different fields, 
since it is typical of the profession that duties of many sorts 
must be performed by a single person. They are expected to 
have studied economic and social questions, to be familiar with 
the organisation and technique of the operations performed 
in the undertaking, and to possess psychological and educational 
training and detailed knowledge regarding health, welfare, 
social insurance, domestic economy, applied psychology, law, 
and other subjects. 

In Europe, training for industrial welfare workers is in 
general closely related to that of persons taking up other social 
work. In the United States, on the other hand, the curricula of 
training institutions for social workers give hardly any space 
to preparation for industrial welfare work. Of the 33 institu- 
tions belonging to the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, only Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, includes industrial 
relations as a subject of instruction, and only this one college 
mentions “ personnel worker in industry ” among the occupa- 
tions of its graduates. 4 

Persons who desire to become staff managers or labour 
managers in the United States usually train either at the 





1 Cf. A. Satomon : Education for Social Work (Ziirich, 1937), pp. 222-255. 
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universities (which have special departments of “ organisation 
and management ”’ etc. as part of their business schools) or 
at special schools of business administration or engineering. * 
The scope of the training varies from one institution to another, 
as regards both the curriculum and the period covered. “ Labour 
problems ”’, “industrial relations” , and “industrial manage- 
ment’, are common blanket expressions for the subjects 
which the future personnel manager is expected to study. 
The following are the individual courses : Principles of Business 
Administration, Philosophy of Human Relations in Industry, 
Political Economy, Business Finance, Major Social Problems, 
Business English, Contracts, Agency and Sales, Principles of 
Accounting, Personnel Administration, Office Management, 
Principles and Methods of Training Employees, Psychology 
of Business, Industrial Processes, Factory Organisation and 
Management, Markets and Marketing Methods, Theory of 
Accounting, Trusts, Pools, and Monopolies, Personnel Manage- 
ment, Money and Credit, Labour and Employment Management, 
Business Ethics, Salesmanship, Statistical Methods, and other 
subjects in the field of economics, industrial psychology, and 
scientific management. . 

There are also schools founded and maintained by employers 
in co-operation with scientific institutions for the purpose 
of training industrial welfare workers. These are really advanced 
vocational schools, specially adapted to the needs of the 
employers who support them ; they are provided, for example, 
to train personnel managers for department stores and other 
retail establishments. A compilation of the results of enquiries 
concerning the previous training of the managerial staff of 
14 typical large department stores in the State of Ohio showed 
that, of the 14 heads of the training departments of these 
stores, 8 had been through schools of this type.? In other 
cases the employees responsible for personnel administration 
were drawn from business life or from the educational profession, 
and obtained their specialisation through practice. 

In the European countries, where the training of industrial 
welfare workers is closely connected with training for social 





1 Cf. Lee GaLLoway : “ Training in Personnel Relations in American Colleges 
and Universities’, in Report of the Proceedings of the International Industrial 
Welfare (Personnel) Congress, Flushing, June 1925, op. cit., pp. 403 et seq. 

2 B. F. Timmons : Administration of Personnel Functions in Ohio Department 
Stores (Columbus, 1928), quoted in M. StaerK: Die Personalpolitik der Waren- 
haiiser in den Vereinigten Staaten (Lachen, 1936), p. 59. 
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workers in general, various methods have been developed. 
Characteristic forms will be illustrated by instances from 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. 

In Great Britain welfare workers in general are trained 
in schools of social work attached to the universities, and 
industrial welfare workers may attend the same schools. This 
form of training was recommended in 1917, when women 
welfare supervisors were required for the munitions industry, 
and was retained after the war.1 General rules laid down 
by the Joint University Council for Social Studies determine 
the course of training and admission to examinations. ” 

The individual universities have a wide degree of liberty 
as far as the programme of study and the examinations are 
concerned. At some, Representative Advisory Committees 
were established during the war as links between academic 
instruction and practice. * As questions of industrial psychology 
and supervision play a very important part in welfare work 
inside undertakings, these two subjects receive particularly 
thorough attention in the special lectures for future industrial 
welfare workers given at the universities, and in the work 
required of these students. The bigger firms, however, employ 
experts in these branches and the welfare worker in that case 
acts as a liaison officer rather than as a specialist. * The program- 
mes of several colleges (the London School of Economics and 
the Universities of Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, and Leeds) 
refer expressly to special facilities for the training of “ industrial 
welfare workers’’, “factory welfare workers”, and “ labour 
managers ”’. > 

Apart from the universities, private institutions — particul- 
arly the Industrial Welfare Society and the Institute of Labour 
Management — also devote attention to the initial and 
subsequent training of industrial welfare workers. Both these 
bodies are represented on the Joint University Council for 
Social Studies, and their activities include issuing periodicals, 
organising lectures, and distributing information. The Institute 





1 Report upon the Selection and Training of Welfare Supervisors in Factories 
and Workshops (London, 1917), quoted in E. Macapam: The Equipment of the 
Social Worker (London, 1925), p. 113. 

2 Joint University Councit For Sociat Stupies: University Training for 
Labour Management and Industrial Welfare (London, 1982). 

3 E. Macapam : op. cit., pp. 119-120. 

# E. MacapaoM ; op. cit., p. 117. 

5 A. SALOMON : op. cit., pp. 163-184. 
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of Labour Management is a continuation of the Association 
of Industrial Welfare Workers, which began to concern itself 
with raising the standard of training of industrial welfare 
workers as soon as it was established in 1913, and after the 
end of September 1920 made membership dependent on proof 
of thorough training (candidates must hold “the diploma or 
certificate of one of the approved training courses ”’). * 

In France the training of women supervisors (surintendantes ) 
forms part of the training system for social workers in general. 
Since 1917 there has been a special school in Paris, founded 
by the Association des surintendantes dusines et de services 
sociaux as a private institution for the training of social workers 
and more particularly of factory supervisors. At first this 
school made its own rules for admission and examinations, 
but later the Government issued uniform regulations with 
regard to the training of social workers, and these apply 
to the Supervisors’ School, which has become an approved 
institution. 

Training is governed by the provisions of a Decree of 
12 January 1932, as amended by a second Decree of 18 February 
1938. The latter fixed the period of study (previously two 
years) at three years, to which a two-year period of practical 
work must be added. Instruction is partly thoretical and 
partly practical, and includes the subjects prescribed by the 
Government for all social workers’ schools, namely the back- 
ground of social life, economic life and its disorders, physical 
life and its disorders, mental and spiritual life and its disorders, 
and social service in theory and practice. In accordance with 
the character of the Supervisors’ School, special importance 
is there attached to knowledge and experience in the field 
of welfare work in undertakings. The pupils who have passed 
the final examination receive a State diploma as social welfare 
workers (assistanies de service social). This general diploma 
in welfare work was originally the only one which future 
supervisors could obtain ; but since 1938 pupils of the Super- 
visors’ School who specialise in industrial welfare work have 
been able to sit for a second diploma as “supervisors of 
technical education ’’, which constitutes a special qualification 
for welfare work in undertakings. 

The Supervisors’ School is the one special institution for 





1 Cf. Labour Management, Vol. XVI, No. 174, June 1934, p. 112. 
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the training of factory supervisors, but it is possible to prepare 
for the occupation at other schools of social work. 

The Association of Supervisors, which by founding the 
Supervisors’ School made an important contribution to the 
training of candidates for the occupation, also co-operates 
in the further training of persons actually practising it. 
Questions relating to the profession are discussed at the annual 
meetings of the Association. 

In Germany, the local branches of the War Office established 
short courses of training for nurses in munition works in 1917. 
After the war the schools of social work included training 
for industrial welfare workers in their programmes. Until. 
1933 the usual training included study of general welfare 
subjects, educational methods, and social questions, followed 
by practical factory welfare work or in some cases a short 
period as a factory worker. A few of these schools had special 
courses for factory nurses. 

From 1926 onward the Bielefeld Committee for Industrial 
Welfare Work?! provided trained factory nurses with special 
preparation for labour management work. The members of 
this Committee attached special importance to knowledge of 
technical methods and of industrial psychology, and therefore 
required that every future labour management worker should 
have several months’ experience as a factory hand. 

The regulations now in force were issued by the Women’s 
Department of the German Labour Front through its branch 
for “ personnel work in undertakings’, and provide for the 
vocational and ideological training of the industrial welfare 
worker. The requirements as regards vocational training 
correspond in general to those already laid down by the 
Bielefeld Committee. The following is recognised as sufficient 
preliminary training : either five years’ work in an undertaking, 
if possible as representative ( Verirauensfrau) of the Women’s 
Department of the German Labour Front, or training in social 
education as an approved social service nurse, vocational teacher, 
youth organiser, or officer of the Women’s Labour Service. 
Candidates for the occupation of labour management worker 
who fulfil one of these requirements receive from the Women’s 





1 See I. GanzerT and E. Heimann: Soziale Betriebsarbeit (Neue Blatter fiir 
den Sozialismus, 1930, Heft 5) ; and G. B. Morton: Les problémes sociaux du travail 
féminin dans Vindustrie allemande (Geneva, 1936), pp. 137 et seq. 
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Department a further training course of five to six months. 
This begins with four to six weeks in the Women’s Labour 
Service. Then comes three months’ practice in an undertaking, 
when the future welfare worker acts as a factory hand and 
receives the corresponding wages. Next the candidate has 
a fortnight’s experience attached to a personnel management 
worker in action. Finally she is sent by the National Centre 
of the Women’s Department of the German Labour Front to 
a training camp for a fortnight. A certificate from the National 
Women’s Leader then entitles her to act as a personnel manage- 
ment worker, and the Women’s Department places her at the dis- 
posal of undertakings for employment. Since 1934 there have been 
annual national conferences for the further training of persons 
already acting as personnel management workers. Apart 
from the vocational training, the “ permanent political prepara- 
tion and training’ — acquisition of the National-Socialist 
outlook — constitutes a very considerable part of the whole 
course, since “ devotion to National-Socialism is a fundamental 
condition ”’. } 

In Italy, as in Germany, the training of industrial welfare 
workers includes not only vocational but also ideological 
training, in order to enable the welfare worker to represent 
and inculcate the Fascist spirit. Both forms of education 
are provided by the Fascist Women’s High School for Social 
Work in Rome, founded by the Fascist Party in 1928.* The 
pupils are sent to the school from the Women’s Fasci, and 
the Party bears the expense of training. This lasts for ten 
months. Persons who have passed the secondary school leaving 
examination or hold a teacher’s diploma may enter the school ; 
women without these qualifications may be accepted if they 
pass an entrance examination. The following are among the 
subjects taught: Fascist Legislation and Culture, Labour 
Legislation, Political and Corporative Regulations, Economics, 
Social Work and Professional Ethics, Social Pedagogy, Social 
Diseases, Social Medicine, Health Administration, Social Insur- 
ance, Assistance, and Provident Institutions, Hygiene and 
Labour, Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene in General and in 
Regard to Labour, Nursing (Theory and Practice), Psychiatric 





1 Cf. pamphlets of the German Labour Front on personnel management work. 
2 Cf. G. Gost : “ Sviluppi del servizio sociale in Italia’’, in L’assistenza sociale 
nelVindustria, July-Oct. 1936, p. 33. 
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Social Work, History of Art, Cooking for Factory Kitchens, 
‘Religion, and Physical Education. 

The theoretical instruction is supplemented by visits to 
institutions representing all branches of social work. ! 

The pupils receive a diploma at the end of the period of 
training and are then referred to the Fascist Confederation 
of Industrial Employers for appointments. 

These four examples show the widely different ways in 
which the same problem — the training of welfare workers 
for undertakings — may be solved in different countries, and 
how powerfully the methods of training for personnel manage- 
ment work are influenced by the psychological and political 
peculiarities of the various nations. 

The British method of training reflects the individualistic 
attitude of the English. There is no uniform scheme, and 
no rigid regulations ; the unrestricted adaptation of institutions 
to changing needs is the favourite course ; centralisation and 
advance planning are deliberately rejected ; improvisation and 
free growth are preferred. “ We pride ourselves that we are 
not a logical people ’’, says a writer on this subject .2. The 
training is therefore least standardised in Great Britain, and 
wide scope is left for individual organisation by the different 
universities and by independent institutions. 

In France there is also a belief in individual development, 
but with it goes a love of uniform planning from a central 
point. The education of social workers, including factory 
supervisors, is therefore governed by the State on a uniform 
basis for all training institutions. But within these general 
regulations there is room for the establishment of different 
sorts of training facilities of an individual character. 

The example of Germany shows how training may be given 
at various institutions and yet be standardised rigidly by the 
introduction of uniform supplementary courses. This combina- 
tion of centralised and decentralised training is characterised 
by a methodical amalgamation of the forms tried before 1933 
and the uniform scheme desired by the National-Socialist 
State. Another typical feature of the German method is that 
behind the vocational training thus organised stands the 
uniform political ideology of National-Socialism, which pervades 





1 A, SALOMON : op. cit., p. 204. 
2 E. Macapam: The New Philanthropy (London, 1934), p. 286. 
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in every detail the training and later the occupational activity 
of the personnel management worker. 

The Italian system is the most highly centralised. In Italy 
only a modest beginning had been made before 1928, and so 
the Fascist Party was free to introduce a centralised training 
scheme corresponding to its political outlook. There was no 
need to work out a special system so that the old might be 
combined with the new, as was the case in Germany. Conse- 
quently one institution in Rome undertakes the occupational 
and the ideological training of industrial welfare workers 
throughout the country. 


CONCLUSION 


Industrial welfare work includes a variety of occupations 
which offer rich possibilities of employment for women. It 
is hard to say in which of its branches women now play the 
most important part; and it is impossible to predict what 
new duties they will undertake in the future. Women’s work 
is particularly prominent wherever the stress is laid on the 
social welfare of workers and their families. But even in 
countries where the development has been in the direction of 
personnel administration, and men tend to be employed for 
the work, a wide field for women still lies open. It may be 
stated with confidence that both in the countries where industrial 
welfare work is highly developed and where women have already 
obtained a firm footing in the occupation and in the countries 
still in process of creating the economic and technical conditions 
which necessitate industrial welfare work the services of women 
in this field are indispensable. 





Workers’ Education in Canada 


by 


S. Mack EasTMAN, Ph.D. 
Chief of Section, International Labour Office 


In continuation of the series of articles devoted to workers’ 
education in different countries 1, the following survey deals with 
the movement in Canada. After a brief explanation of the natural 
and social environment in which the Canadian institutions have 
grown up, Dr. Eastman, who was himself a pioneer in workers’ 
education in western Canada, describes the origin and develop- 
ment of the various schemes and the use which is being made of mo- 
dern facilities such as the radio, and emphasises the need for conti- 
nuous educational effort in order to enable the workers to keep 
pace with the rapid changes characteristic of the present age. 


It is a common saying that, geographically considered, 
there are five Canadas: the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia. While 
the Dominion is marked off by political frontiers into 9 pro- 
vinces, and although State education falls within the purview 
of provincial authority, yet informal cultural movements, 
arising in response to needs created by economic and occupational 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, July 1931 : “ Workers’ 
Education in Belgium ’’, by Marie-Thérése Nisor ; Vol. X XIX, No. 5, May 1934: 
“ Workers’ Education in Great Britain’’, by John H. NicHouson ; Vol. XXXII, 
No. 1, July 1935: “ Workers’ Education in the United States’’, by Alice S. 
CHEYNEY ; Vol. XXXVI, No. 5, Nov. 1937 : “ The Socialist Movement and Work- 
ers’ Education in the Netherlands’’, by H. Brucmans; Vol. XXXVII, No. 4, 
April 1938 : “ Workers’ Education in New Zealand ’’, by N. M. RicumMonp ; Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 5, May 1938 : “ The General Confederation of Labour and Workers” 
Education in France ’’, by E. and G. LEFRANC. 
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conditions and the operation of historical forces, are frequently 
determined in their course or at least in their secondary charac- 
teristics by the varying. pressures of the five geographical 
areas. Workers’ education in particular and adult education 
in general are influenced in English-speaking Canada by the 
special environments offered by the Maritime Provinces, 
Ontario, the three Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia, 
while in Quebec they are further differentiated by language, 
religion, and tradition. 

It must be added that the vast distances separating, for 
example, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island, on the one hand, from the three Provinces of the western 
plateau, on the other, tend to encourage differences in methods, 
trends, and objectives. 

Nevertheless, the popular educational movements in the 
English-speaking regions are more remarkable for their 
resemblances than for their various individualities. 

For one thing, they have all taken shape quite recently, 
and they all acknowledge the paternity of their precursors in 
Great Britain. The Industrial Revolution, which began a century 
and a half ago to alter profoundly the social life of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, creating the mass movement of trade 
unionism and incidentally, later on, a real working-class educa- 
tional effort, found no such compact mass of human material 
to work upon in Canada until the twentieth century, and then 
only in a few districts. Consequently, while in Britain the 
associations for the furtherance of the education of adult 
industrial workers had attained considerable maturity before 
1914, in Canada they remained in their infancy, widely scattered 
and often unknown to one another till the last two decades. 
Almost invariably the first incentive to organise came from 
British sources. 

At the same time, Canadians are, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, North Americans ; and nearly every Canadian region 
reveals in its educational and cultural as well as in its industrial 
life the impact of the influence of the social groups inhabiting 
the corresponding geographical areas south of the border. 

Like their forerunners in the “Old Country ’’, workers’ 
educational organisations have as a rule been conspicuously 
lacking in class-consciousness. Indeed, even in England the 
class-conscious Marxist elements have grouped and asserted 
themselves more effectively and enduringly than in Canada. 
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The reasons for this negative feature of the typically Cana- 
dian movement are not far to seek. The immigrant workers 
came more often than not individually rather than in groups, 
with a view to bettering their own situation in life and that of 
their families. To the “rugged individualism” of the New 
World they added their own. True, they seldom found the 
“equal opportunity for all”? which had warmed their imagin- 
ations, but in normal or prosperous times they did find the 
material prizes of life nearer to their grasp than in the lands 
of their birth. What is more, they had to acknowledge the 
welcome fact that in the school system of their new country 
their children might have an equal chance with the sons and 
daughters of native Canadians, even of “capitalist’’ Canadians. 
An English immigrant in the nineteenth century might possibly 
be able to recall from the atmosphere of his boyhood in some 
backward county the sense of the famous couplet : 


“God bless the squire and his relations, 
And keep us in our proper stations ”’, 


but his Canadian-born progeny would have drowned the in- 
credible verse in derisive laughter. The squire himself never 
got a foothold in Canada. Some of his relations did, but they 
were called “ remittance men ”’. 

The immigrant fathers might not break away from manual 
labour, but they saw to it that gifted offspring benefited from 
the free public schools, the nearly free high schools, the access- 
ible technical schools, and, in rarer cases, the provincial or 
private university. Not infrequently it happened that a clever 
boy who in England would have remained on his inherited social 
stratum, and become a skilled mechanic or a trade union secre- 
tary, was able in the new land, where the competitive struggle 
was less keen, to break through several superior strata and 
achieve noteworthy success as a business man or a scholar. 
His example was the inspiration of others, and what he had 
done they hoped to do. There was no strongly organised working 
class to offer them careers within its own boundaries. 

As for the rank and file of the workers, those of them who 
loved reading or yearned for instruction found, not only in 
the cities but even in small towns and villages, public libraries 
and reading rooms at their disposal and, in the larger centres, 
night classes conducted under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. For the men and women endowed with 
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a will to learn, numerous “ correspondence schools ’’ opened up 
avenues of progress in the business world. 

Through the mollifying action of all these and other agen- 
cies, including the churches, any initial class-consciousness 
with which immigrant workers and their families might have 
arrived in the land of promise tended gradually to wear away 
or at best to persist rather as a phrase or a memory than as 
an active reality. Thus one incentive to the early development 
of an essentially working-class educational movement has been 
wanting; and this has been true even in relatively settled 
communities. 

Great and obvious obstacles in the way of an autonomous 
development are constituted in Canada by the immense 
distances, the wide distribution of population over a vast 
territory, the “ 8-month year ”’ which prevails in many trades 
and occupations, and the resulting extraordinary mobility of 
Canadian labour. Workers trying to make good in the face of 
such handicaps usually feel that their struggle is against Nature 
rather than against the capitalist system ; and they seek personal 
advancement through technical night classes rather than class 
emancipation through social philosophy. Exceptions to this 
rule are interesting but few and far between. Socialist and 
Communist study groups and public “forums ’”’ may be found 
here and there in industrial regions from ocean to ocean ; but 
their total membership is not large nor their average longevity 
very great. In the smaller places their prosperity depends 
upon the enthusiasm, tenacity, and speaking abilities, of two 
or three natural leaders. When these men move on, the group 


disintegrates. 


THE WorKERsS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


One permanent organisation, however, does exist for the 
cultural advantage of the members of trade unions and other 
manual workers; and this is the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion of Canada. 

A child of the British movement and as free as its parent 
from Marxist class-consciousness or similar ideology, the 
Canadian “ W.E.A.” is none the less resolved to remain a 
workers’ organisation proper in order to gain and hold the 
confidence of the working people. This does not mean that 
the W.E.A. is an adjunct of the labour movement; it is an 
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independent body directing its effort towards “ bringing labour 
and learning together ’’, towards constituting a “link between 
Jabour and learning ”’. 

The original Workers’ Educational Association was founded 
in England in the early years of this century and began its active 
career in London in 1907 under the leadership of Dr. Albert 
Mansbridge. By 1918 it had spread all over Great Britain, 
and practically every English or Scottish university had a 
branch connected with it. ; 

In 1918, returning from Australia, Dr. Mansbridge visited 
Toronto in the hope of planting the Association in an industrial 
centre of Canada. Apart from promising but short-lived growths 
during 1913-1915, in connection with Calgary College and 
possibly other western institutions, the seed sown appeared to 
have fallen upon stony ground, and no considerable results were 
observed until early in 1918, when the Workers’ Educational 
Association of Toronto and District was finally formed. Among 
its founders may be mentioned the late Principal W. L. Grant, 
who had gained experience of W.E.A. classes at Oxford. There 
was a definitely working-class impulsion behind the movement ; 
but at the beginning it required academic men to show how 
it could be got going in Canada. 

Like its parent Association in England, the new body 
aimed at meeting and fostering the demand for education of 
a university standard on the part of working men. It had 
neither platform nor dogma of any kind nor any purpose 
except the advancement of higher education, and education 
in citizenship in the widest sense. As one writer stated: “ Its 
attitude toward education is that its primary purpose should 
be to develop individual capacity, judgment and personality, 
always with a deep sense of responsibility for the well-being 
of the community .” The constitution adopted by the Toronto. 
group declared: “The Association is established to provide 
an opportunity for the workers to obtain the benefits of uni- 
versity education, and assist them to acquire the knowledge 
which is essential to intelligent and effective citizenship. To 
that end, Political and Economic Science, History, English 
Literature and other subjects may be taught.” 

Obviously nothing could be further removed from class- 
consciousness in the Socialist sense than was the moral and 
intellectual liberalism of this constitution. From the beginning, 
the University of Toronto co-operated whole-heartedly with 
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the new institution, supplying tutors without cost to all the 
classes in Ontario. As the movement spread from city to 
city, the other universities in the Province also lent a helping 
hand. 

The Association made a certain appeal to the general public, 
but in 1927 a careful check of the lists of members enrolled 
in the various classes revealed the surprising fact that out of 
a total of 800 names only 56 were those of trade unionists, and 
only 40 others those of unorganised manual workers. Something 
had to be done about that. 

At a meeting of representatives of the five Ontario districts, 
the Extension Department of the University of Toronto pro- 
posed that henceforth each branch of the Association should 
deal directly with the University in regard to the appointment 
of tutors and other business. The acceptance of this resolution 
implied the dissolution of the Association as then existing ; 
but its resurrection on an independent basis did not tarry. A 
new policy was adopted. It was now agreed that in future 
the W.E.A. would provide classes only for “ workers in the 


strictest sense of the term’’, while members of the general 
public could benefit by the classes for adult education 


conducted under the auspices of the Provincial University. 
The new arrangement meant that the W.E.A. must start all 
over again and try to build up a real working-class organisation. 
So much for pioneer construction in Ontario. In all the other 
provinces the movement has resulted from a purely working- 
class initiative ; the workers have gone to the universities and 
Departments of Education to seek support and co-operation 
in their demands for education. 

Happily, in 1930 the Carnegie Corporation came to the 
aid of the Ontario W.E.A. A full-time Secretary-Organiser 
was appointed ; within two years thirteen more branches were 
established; and in 1932 the membership for Ontario alone 
totalled 1,200 workers, of whom 80 per cent. were trade unionists. 

In the Ontario classes nothing of a technical or commercial 
character was taught ; the purpose still was to provide “ subjects 
of a cultural nature and aids to effective citizenship ’’, including, 
as a matter of course, economics and social science. In the 
midst of the long-drawn-out depression, the General Secretary 
wrote : “ The present economic crisis is proving a great incentive 
to our people to acquire a knowledge of the system under 
which we work.” As the hard times persisted, there was a 
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tendency for many organised workers to become critical of 
the very bases of contemporary society and to make new 
demands upon the educational system. To illustrate, in August 
1988, at a coal miners’ convention in Truro, Nova Scotia, 
one of the members burst forth: “ Why do we find ourselves, 
as a class, in this precarious position to-day ? Simply because 
we men here, who are now nearing fifty, were not educated. 
Our schools gave us no education in economics or sociology. 
We were trained to accept capitalism, never to question it, 
no matter to what state its unscrupulous operation might 
bring us.”” The spirit of reasoned discontent has led more 
and more bodies of organised labour, both local and central, to 
turn seriously to the encouragement of economic study and 
social analysis, especially through the W.E.A., which has been 
spreading from town to town and from province to province. 
That the questioning spirit, however, is no longer a subject of 
scandal, nor, indeed, entirely confined to the working class, 
is suggested by the comment upon the coal miner’s utterance 
made by the leading Conservative daily in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, the Halifax Herald: “ But the day has gone when the 
forces of Privilege and Reaction can keep the producers, the 
workers of this country, from economic and social knowledge 
and action. ” 

In 1938, the W.E.A. of Canada received a grant from the 
Federal Government for the support of its work throughout the 
Dominion, and its tutors in the various provinces are paid out 
of grants from the universities or Departments of Education 
concerned. Labour organisations are giving practical proof of 
their growing appreciation of workers’ education by financial 
contributions direct and indirect. 

During the year 1937-38, the net enrolment in classes and 
study circles throughout the Dominion rose to 2,655, the number 
of tutorial classes to 59, and the district associations to 37. 

Among the subjects taken at random from the programmes 
of study of the classes conducted in 21 towns from Halifax to 
Calgary are found: Science and Society, Economic Theory, 
Co-operation, Group Leadership, Labour History, Sociology, 
Psychology, Public Speaking, Literature, Philosophy, Current 
Events, Arts and Handicrafts. 

Study circles in 82 towns from Halifax to Vancouver gave 
their attention to the following fields : Co-operation, Political 
Science, Psychology, Trade Unionism, Economics. They were 
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aided by booklets and bulletins prepared by the Association. 
Topics for 1938-39 included: The Legal Right to Collective 
Bargaining ; Strikes, their Nature and Purpose; Grievance 
Adjustments ; The Story of the Rochdale Pioneers ; The Fallacy 
of Competitive Advertising. 

In the domain of economics, experience has shown that 
it is wise to interest new students by proceeding through 
particular current questions to general principles. Hence the 
choice of such subjects as the Railway Problem in Canada, the 
Distribution of Wealth in Canada, etc. 

Since the beginning of 1939, an Economic Research Bureau 
has been set up, and is preparing to send out monthly bulletins 
on economic conditions envisaged from the worker’s standpoint. 
Also during the last few months a new “ Labour Parliament ” 
has discussed a Minimum Wage Bill, a Trade Unions Bill, a 
Labour Board Bill, and — of still greater immediate interest 
—an Unemployment Insurance Bill. In the “ Cabinet” of 
this “ Parliament”? are represented the various political 
tendencies of the workers of Ontario. 

The Association is planning next to develop visual education 
by means of film-slides and informative charts in the hope 
of reaching numbers of workers who cannot yet be drawn into 
the regular tutorial classes or study groups. 

The radio has recently come to the assistance of the W.E.A.., 
and in 1937-38 the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation arranged 
for a series of 12 half-hour broadcasts on labour organisation 
to be put over the national network. A second series was 
planned for the winter of 1938-39, the subject being labour 
relations, including a talk on “ Labour and Farmer Relations ”’. 
In many cases trade unions have installed radios in their halls 
in order that none of their members need miss these discussions 
of practical every-day problems. Thus the Association is 
beginning to touch the mass of the workers. 

Meanwhile a few future leaders are being trained in certain 
Adult Colleges in England, Wales, and the United States, 
thanks to generous gifts of scholarships by the foundations 
concerned. More leaders are prepared and developed in the 
Association’s annual summer school. 

During the first two decades of its existence the Canadian 
W.E.A. was without a home of its own. At last, in 1987, the 
Board of Governors of the University of Toronto showed its 
appreciation of the work which was being accomplished under 
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difficulties, by placing at the Association’s disposal a vacant 
building near the University. With enthusiasm and energy, 
voluntary workers brought their various skills into play, after 
their regular day’s work was over, and soon the empty house 
was adequately equipped and transformed into the “ W.E.A. 
Centre ”’. 

The possession of a national headquarters greatly increases 
the potentialities of the Canadian movement, and its leaders 
earnestly plead that in the interests of economy, efficiency, 
and unity, all workers’ education throughout the Dominion 
should be linked up through affiliation and co-operation with 
the Workers’ Educational Association of Canada. 


FRONTIER COLLEGE 


While the W.E.A. is concentrating its attention largely 
upon the organised manual workers of Canada, another remark- 
able institution, more picturesque and in point of time an earlier 
pioneer, has been devoting itself with consecrated zeal to the 
educational uplift of the unorganised labourers on the frontiers 
of civilisation. 

Founded in Toronto in 1900 by the late Rev. Alfred 
Fitzpatrick, who had witnessed the barren loneliness of life in 
the lumber camps, this “ University in Overalls ’’ served at 
first among the shantymen in Northern Ontario. Encouraged 
from the start by the Provincial Department of Education, 
Frontier College was granted in 1922 a Dominion Charter 
conferring extensive powers for the promotion of adult education 
in Canada; its beneficent influence gradually spread among 
the lumbermen, fishermen, miners, and railroad builders, of 
8 provinces. 

It remains to-day a private educational and philanthropic 
institution whose Board of Governors is composed of leading 
citizens from different parts of the Dominion. 

The characteristic feature of the College is the labourer-. 
teacher who works during the day side by side with the men 
of the lumber camps, whether native Canadians or foreign- 
born, and then devotes his evenings to the instruction of his 
comrades in the elements of such subjects as may best meet 
their needs. 

During 1938 the Principal of the College sent into action 100 
of these teachers, recruited from a score of universities, colleges, 
and technical schools, of Canada, Great Britain, and the United 
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States. These volunteer instructors are mostly advanced 
students in various domains, such as engineering, medicine, 
sociology, or pedagogy. They must all be physically fit, ready 
to endure hardship, and possessed of personality and the gift 
of leadership. 

In the camps they gather about them such of their workmates 
as are eager to learn. Approximately 3,000 men enrol annually 
in these study groups. The foreign-born learn elementary 
English, arithmetic, Canadian history, and geography. The 
French-Canadians have their own teachers. The British or 
American-born join the classes in business forms, measurements, 
and more advanced arithmetic. Nearly three times as many 
listen to or participate in open discussions of such practical 
questions as land settlement, naturalisation, and hygiene, or 
the world problems suggested by current events. The labourer- 
teacher also stimulates general recreation, community singing, 
and seasonable sports, as well as the individual use of the 
library of 50 books which forms part of the modest equipment 
of each classroom. During 1938 the College supplied 107,000 books 
and magazines for camp workers. 

No one looks for comfort as understood in town life, and 
the study groups meet wherever they can: in shacks, railway- 
gang cars, or bunkhouses ; but comfort is a relative term, and 
a well-heated box-car is comfortable enough when the thermo- 
meter outside stands at twenty or thirty below. 

Frontier College has been an especial boon to the foreign- 
born. These new Canadians who come into the country to do 
its rudest pioneer work are heavily handicapped by their 
initial ignorance of the language, laws, and customs, of the 
land of their adoption, and often depressed by homesickness. 
They tend to be restless, unsettled, and nomadic. Frontier 
College has given help, hope, and self-confidence, to these 
under-privileged citizens ; since 1900 well towards 30,000 have 
benefited by its classes. 

Like the W.E.A., Frontier College has joined hands with 
the other forces represented in the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. 


Co-OPERATION IN Nova ScorTiAa 


Another distinctive Canadian movement responding expressly 
to local needs and opportunities is associated with the name 
of St. Francis Xavier University at Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 

3 
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For many years professors from this Scettish Roman 
Catholic university had been in the habit of conferring with 
parish priests and laymen on the “ social, economic and educa- 
tional problems of the people ”. In 1928 a University Extension 
Department was formally opened, and the consultation and 
co-operation was extended to include leading laymen of all 
denominations, while recognition and aid were received in 
return from the Provincial and Federal Governments. 

The eastern counties of Nova Scotia, in which the Uni- 
versity’s Extension system operates, contain a population of 
nearly 200,000, mostly fishermen and farmers, but with several 
thousand coal miners and steel workers as well. This economic 
and industrial background has determined the direction of the 
University’s adult education policy. In the words of the 
Director of the Extension Department : “ The St. Francis Xavier 
authorities might have started off with Shakespeare and grand 
opera and probably in the end come back to economics ; but 
they preferred to work the other way. ” 

Otherwise stated, the University has, through its thousand 
local study clubs, led the people in the investigation of the 
peculiar character and requirements of their basic industries, 
with the ultimate result that extraordinarily successful buying, 
selling, processing and manufacturing co-operative societies 
have been built up. The people have come to own and operate 
35 factories, including saw-mills, “ fish plants ”’, lobster factories, 
ete., as well as to charter their own ships for the importation of 
fertilisers. In August 1938 the Miners’ Convention in Truro 
went on record as wholeheartedly supporting the University’s 
educational programme and voted a certain percentage of union 
dues for the organisation of study groups. The University has 
been the power-house of which the energy has already done much 
to revitalise one of the “ depressed areas’ of Canada. “ It is 
sometimes objected ”, wrote the Director, “ that these activities 
are purely materialistic and have nothing to do with education. 
We would remind those who take this view that the techniques 
behind the successful running of these ventures involve a 
knowledge of economics and group action which is highly 
philosophical and cultural.” Realising that, in a. democratic 
and co-operative community, industrial and social progress can 
hardly outrun the evolution of the ideas of the citizens them- 
selves, the University has wisely set up special short-course 
schools for the training of local leaders, who, returning home 
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to their communities, carry on the work of combining prac- 
tical with philosophical education in their informal study 
groups. The University’s fortnightly “ Extension Bulletin ” 
supplies freely to all club members material designed to stimulate 
study and discussion. Other literature used by the groups is 
likewise supplied without cost, while library boxes of 25 books 
on social and economic questions are to be had for the asking by 
any community or parish. St. Francis Xavier is truly a uni- 
versity of the people for the people. 

Like the W.E.A. and Frontier College, this University is 
affiliated to the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 


THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


We have reviewed briefly the structure and functioning 
of three organisations, all devoted to workers’ education in 
the narrower or in the broader sense but widely separated from 
one another in space and in character. 

However, if we turn our attention to adult education in 
general, we shall see that the name of the agencies at work is 
legion. In addition to the three entities already dealt with, 


there are 30 others which are now affiliated to the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. Among these affiliated 
members the following may be considered typical : the extension 
departments of several universities, the Women’s Institutes, the 
Imperial Order of Daughters of the Empire, the Community 
Welfare Council of Ontario, the National Councils of the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A., the Ecole Technique of Quebec, the National 
Council of Education, the Departments of Education of Quebec 
and British Columbia, the Saskatchewan Homemakers’ Clubs, 
and the Bell Telephone Company. 

It is obvious that as long as so many educational forces 
were operating vigorously and independently there was bound to 
be a certain amount of overlapping, confusion, and misdirected 
effort. It was with a view to co-ordinating and harmonising 
these diverse energies and giving them a more or less common 
direction that the Canadian Association for Adult Education was 
granted a Dominion Charter in June 1935. According to its 
Constitution, the purposes of the Association are to serve as a 
clearing house at the disposal of all educational bodies through- 
out Canada; to maintain a working library ; to develop in- 
terest in education by means of radio, publications, and con- 
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ferences ; to suggest methods and improve the work in adult 
education ; to provide for study and research; to undertake 
experiments and demonstrations ; to advise grant-giving bodies, 
education trusts, and private donors, regarding the status of 
any organisation that applies for a grant. 

The Association has a Director whose time is spent in 
supervising the central office in Toronto, publishing a monthly 
magazine entitled “ Adult Learning ”’, visiting the various pro- 
vinces, and assisting personally in the co-ordination and sti- 
mulation of their activities in the sphere of adult education. 

Like the American Association for Adult Education and the 
British Institute of Adult Education, the Canadian Association 
makes no appeal for funds, but is supported by membership fees 
and by grants from the Carnegie Corporation and provincial 
Governments. 

Like them and similar bodies elsewhere, it holds annual 
conventions, and promotes public forums, study groups, regional 
library services, experimentation and research in radio educ- 
ation, and distribution of educative bulletins and study outlines. 
Like them also, it is linked up with the World Association for 
Adult Education, whose headquarters are in London. 

During the last 3 years, adult education in various forms 
has gone forward by leaps and bounds under the impulsion of the 
national Association and through the instrumentality of its 
affiliated members. According to the Director’s estimates in 
1936 there were nearly 112,000 adult students enrolled in formal 
evening classes and special courses arranged by Government 
Departments of Education, and Agriculture university extension 
departments, vocational schools, Y.M.C.A. colleges and night 
schools, and the W.E.A. Within the following two years this 
total increased by approximately 50 per cent. There were in 
addition in 1936 over 40,000 adults enrolled in voluntary study 
groups promoted by 10 different organisations ; and this figure 
had risen before the end of 1938 to roughly 125,000. The major 
part of this work was being done in the rural areas of Canada, 
and there were of course many informal groups of which no 
record had as yet been obtained. 


THe RapIo 


In Canada, as in most other countries, the radio is whetting 
the natural human appetite for information and instruction. 
“I was impressed ”’, writes the Director of the Association for 
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Adult Education, “during my recent trip through Western 
Canada with the way in which the radio, reaching into every 
remote corner of the north, seeking out every hidden worker, on 
trap-lines, railways, pump-houses, section gangs, fur-traders, 
miners, kept them informed almost hourly of events in Europe. ! 
I travelled with a prospector who spent all of last year 900 miles 
north-east of Fort Churchill on Hudson’s Bay. During that time 
his party had never lost touch with world events. That gives us 
an idea of the way in which the radio is tying the ends of the 
earth together, and it is inevitable that it should stir peoples 
out of the narrow provincialism that always accompanies ignor- 
ance, and is making them, in spite of themselves, citizens of the 
world .” 

During the year 1937-38, the Association for Adult Education 
collaborated with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 
arranging two series of “ round table ”’ discussions by wireless 
on the Canadian Constitution and on Housing, besides a sympo- 
sium on Adult Education (its place in national life ; the universi- 
ties and adult education ; the place of vocational training in 
adult education; music and adult education; the drama in 
adult education ; the Church and adult education; and adult 
education and lobsters *). 

There have also been short lectures on Canadian history, 
the “Canadian Portraits’’ series, addresses on international 
affairs, talks on practical science by members of the National 
Research Council, dramatisation of Bible stories, etc. 

The Director of the Association has recently submitted to 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation a report on the use 
of broadcasts for the schools of Canada. 

The tremendous potentialities of the radio for good and 
for evil are fully realised by the educationists of the Dominion. 
For a like reason, the development of the educational film is at 
present a subject of joint consideration by the Association for 
Adult Education and the National Film Society of Canada. 

Nor does the Association, in its zeal for the application 
of these modern inventions to educative uses, forget the public 
library, which together with church societies has constituted 
heretofore the chief cultural agency in the life of adults in 
most towns and villages. Provincial Governments are being 





1 During the ‘ Munich crisis”. 
2 Referring to fishing co-operative societies. 
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urged to provide regional library services for the benefit of 
the rural areas, since serious adult education cannot flourish 
without a generous supply of well-chosen books. Canadians who 
have always taken public libraries for granted as part of the 
routine of civilised life are surprised to learn that according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics some 80 per cent. of the 
inhabitants of the country districts of the Dominion are still 
beyond the reach of regular library services. Prince Edward 
Island has provided completely for its citizens, and British 
Columbia will soon have done so; but in four of the nine 
Provinces rural library facilities are described as deplorably 
inadequate ; and here-the adult education movement will find a 
wide field of action. 
















THE UNIVERSITIES IN ADULT EDUCATION 







As we have seen, most of the universities, private and 
provincial, are active members, through their extension depart- 
ments, of the Canadian Association for Adult Education. The 
very special and indeed spectacular work of St. Francis Xavier 
University in Nova Scotia has been outlined. The other uni- 
versities are working each in its own area and along lines sug- 
gested by the character of its constituency. The older insti- 
tutions, in the east, have been offering extension lectures 
for a couple of generations, but especially since the war they 
have intensified their efforts and have proceeded largely accord- 
ing to the selective methods familiar in Great Britain, with 
emphasis upon the individual and the small tutorial group or 
“ continuation ”’ night class. In the west, with its vast open 
spaces and new populations, where each provincial university 
enjoys a monopoly in higher education and feels a corresponding 
responsibility for the whole of its people, the tendency is to 
apply more wholesale methods and to stress the advantages 
of the pamphlet, the radio, and the film-slide, for popular instruc- 
tion. To take only one example, the University of Alberta has 
a programme of extension services of a purely cultural nature. 
By means of travelling and “open-shelf’’ libraries, visual 
instruction, radio, lecture courses, dramatic groups (several 
hundreds of them), musical festivals, and summer schools, 
its Extension Department serves regularly close on half a 
million people each year in a widely diversified programme 
of informal adult education, and all this in a Province whose 
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total population amounts only to 800,000. Limitations of 
space preclude a description of the beneficent activities of 
the other western provincial universities in the domain of 
adult education. 


THE FRENCH-CANADIAN COMMITTEE 


French Canada is also participating in this general educa- 
tional crusade, and there is a French-Canadian Committee 
affiliated to the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 
The Quebec Government is giving the movement friendly and 
effective support. 

Since the beginning of 1938 the two most notable features 
of the French campaign have been a series of broadcasts on “ The 
Rural Awakening (Le Réveil Rural) ’’ and a course of lectures on 
“ Adult Education and Leadership ”’. 

The first of these is being carried out in thorough fashion : 
seven days in the week and 365 days in the year informative 
talks destined for adults are given on the multiple aspects 
of rural life, and at the end of the year the most valuable lectures 
are printed in book form and circulated throughout the Pro- 
vince. In addition weekly broadcasts have been given on 
the literature and historic personalities of French Canada. 

The course of special lectures on “ Adult Education and 
Leadership ’’ was given in four different centres of French 
Canada by six men of learning. The audiences were composed 
of school inspectors, lay teachers, and normal school students, 
both men and women. 


THE OUTLOOK 


And what of the future ? 

Under normal conditions, in times of stable peace and 
reasonable prosperity, the continuing mechanisation of industry, 
the consequent shortening of hours of labour, and the happy 
lengthening of evenings of leisure, all combine to free the 
intelligent workman for the reading and study for which he 
yearns. When, furthermore, he sees the incr sed output of 
shop and factory and the growth of material weai..: accompanied 
paradoxically by widespread and enduring unemployment with 
the anxiety, humiliation, and hardship, it entails, the organised 
worker feels impelled to pry into the dark mysterious causes of 
seemingly contradictory phenomena, and to join with his fellows 
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in clubs and groups for serious and prolonged discussion and 
enquiry. 

For such reasons one may predict that if fortunately peace 
is maintained and Canada is left free to pursue her natural 
economic and social drift the trade unions, labour councils, and 
central bodies of organised labour, will give steadily increasing 
support to movements and associations for the education of the 
workers. 

If, on the contrary, the dogs of war should be let loose, 
cultural progress will be slackened or halted until they are 
again in leash. 

As for adult education in general, given a peaceful world, 
the near future appears to hold almost boundless possibilities. The 
new instruments of educative propaganda—the radio, the film, and 
television—contain unmeasured capacity for popular instruction, 
and can be utilised with especial advantage where life is widely 
scattered over vast areas as in the Dominion of Canada. The 
near future will see extensive but not intensive, superficial 
but not profound, instruction offered (indeed, almost thrust 
upon) every man or woman who has an ear to hear as well as 
an eye to see. The educative radio and film must engage in 
valiant combat against the mechanised agents of degradation 
of the people’s mind and taste. 

From a practical standpoint, the necessity for continuous 
education is now obvious and inescapable. No longer can anyone 
repeat Francis Bacon’s noble boast that he took all learning to 
be his province. What fraction of essential facts we may have 
assimilated at twenty years of age will appear out of date when 
we are thirty. Life is ever more dynamic (to use a temporarily 
discredited term) and ever accelerating. As someone has said, 
we are now more aware than in earlier generations of a “ series 
of successive mental youths extending through life”. Such a 
stimulating idea is more easily grasped in a new nation than in 
an old. The demand in Canada for adult education in the 
inclusive sense will grow in sincerity and in strength as the 
years rush by. Even the rural population is beginning to accept 
the notion of a perpetual readjustment to a continually changing 
environment, economic, political, and social. The townsman sees 
whole skills and trades disappearing before his eyes and new 
occupations successively emerging to meet hitherto unknown 
wants. He realises to-day as never before that schools and 
colieges can give us merely a basis upon which to begin building 
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our cultural superstructures, and that education in future will 
be a continuous and growingly conscious process from the 
cradle to the grave. In its course and under the pressure of 
experience, our inherited ready-made philosophies will infallibly 
undergo changes not easily foreseen. ! 





1 Readers of the Review who might wish for more detailed information on 
one point or another would be well advised to write to one of the following 
addresses : Dr. A. E. Corbett, Director of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, 198 College Street, Toronto, Ontario ; Mr. Drummond Wren, General 
Secretary of the Workers’ Educational Association of Canada, 27 Parkhurst 
Boulevard, Toronto ; Dr. E. W. Bradwin, Principal of the Frontier College, 
26, Queen Street East, Toronto; Dr. M. M. Coady, Director of the Extension 
Department, St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Social Insurance in the Netherlands 


Social insurance in the Netherlands is highly developed. The 
absence of uniformity and co-ordination, however, has given rise 
to various proposals for reorganisation of the entire system or of 
certain branches. A Bill for the reorganisation of accident insurance 
in industry and commerce has been submitted to the Superior Labour 
Council. At the same time, a joint committee of the Social-Democratic 
Labour Party and the Netherlands Trade Union Congress has published 
a comprehensive plan for the reorganisation of social insurance in 
general. Before proceeding to set out these plans or proposals, however, 
an outline of the existing system will be given below so as to enable 
the reader to judge their meaning and importance. 

When the first Accident Insurance Bill was presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1897, there existed only a small number of undertakings 
that had insured their workers with private companies. The Bill 
provided for administration of accident insurance in industry and 
commerce by the State Insurance Bank to the exclusion of any other 
insurance carriers. During the discussion of the Bill, however, objec- 
tions were raised in the First Chamber to a monopoly on the part of 
the State Insurance Bank. The Government therefore presented a 
new Bill which allowed employers to transfer their risks to an approved 
insurance company or mutual insurance society or in special cases to 
carry the risks themselves. 

The Accident Insurance Act for industry and commerce came into 
force in 1902 and was subsequently revised several times. In 1921 
its scope was extended and the law was consolidated. At the outset 
the scheme covered only workers in undertakings employing me- 
chanical power ; later other workers in industry and commerce were 
also included. 

Employers in agriculture, foreseeing that accident insurance 
would subsequently also be introduced for agriculture, set up voluntary 
organisations for the insurance of their workers against accidents 
in the hope that when accident insurance for agriculture was established 
these organisations could take part in the administration of compulsory 
insurance. When accident insurance for workers in agriculture was 
established in 1922 there aiready existed these insurance organisa- 
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tions of employers, and on them the compulsory scheme was built up. 
They were made the carriers of compulsory insurance, in conjunction 
with the State Insurance Bank. 

In the meantime, the Invalidity and Old Age Insurance Act was 
passed in 1918, but only transitional provisions granting pensions out 
of public funds to persons over 70 years of age came into force on 
3 December 1913. Insurance properly so called became effective on 
8 December 1919, after the law had been amended and its scope 
extended. The Act of 1918 did not provide for widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance ; this branch was introduced in 1919. 

The Sickness Insurance Act was adopted in 1913, but did not come 
into force until 1 March 1930 after modification of its provisions. 

Sickness insurance has always been popular in the Netherlands, 
more particularly insurance for medical treatment. A large number 
of medical benefit funds already provided for the voluntary insurance 
both of wage earners and of other persons living in similar 
circumstances. The Social Insurance Acts cover only wage earners. The 
provision of proper medical care, however, is of importance not only 
for wage earners but for all who cannot afford to pay for medical 
treatment themselves. The Sickness Insurance Act, which covers 
only wage earners, therefore provides solely for cash benefits in case 
of sickness. As the question of appropriate medical benefit concerns 
the whole population and not only workers, Parliament intended 
to pass an Act establishing regulations for medical benefit insurance 
for the whole population. 

As regards the application of the sickness insurance law, the scheme 
adopted under the Agricultural Accident Insurance Act served as a 
model. The application of the law was entrusted to joint funds volun- 
tarily created by workers’ and employers’ organisations and to the 
Labour Councils, comprising representatives of employers’ and 
workers’ organisations and a chairman appointed by the Queen. 

It is only under the Invalidity, Old Age and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Insurance Act that a fair measure of centralisation in the organisation 
of insurance has been achieved. In that field little had been done by 
private initiative owing to the nature of the risks to be covered. Apart 
from certain large industrial funds, such as the miners’ fund at Limburg 
and the railway pension fund, insurance is administered exclusively 
by the State Insurance Bank, assisted by the above-mentioned labour 
councils. The differences in the organisation of the various branches 
of insurance are due to the fact that insurance was introduced by stages. 
The question of the application of insurance as a whole was not 
considered from the beginning. 

Repeated attempts to submit voluntary sickness insurance to State 
supervision by issuing regulations for medical benefit insurance have 
so far failed owing, among other reasons, to differences of opinion 
between the medical profession and the mutual benefit funds. 

A scheme for voluntary old-age insurance, which was originally 
subsidised by the State and designed to complete the compulsory 
pension scheme by the voluntary insurance of independent workers, 
has not proved successful. 
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PRESENT ORGANISATION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Risks Covered 
Loss of Wages. 

Compensation is granted for loss of wages in the event of an 
industrial accident, either under the Accident Insurance Act of 1921 
for industry and commerce or under the Agricultural Accident 
Insurance Act of 1922, provided that incapacity for work subsists on 
the third day after the accident. The rate of compensation payable 
during the first six weeks amounts to 80 per cent. of that part of the 
wage which does not exceed eight florins a day; if the worker is 
partially or totally disabled after six weeks, 70 per cent. of the wage 
or less, according to the degree of disability, is granted as from the date 
on which payment of temporary benefit ceases, or, if no such benefit 
was payable, from the day following the accident. 

In the event of sickness not due to an industrial accident, compen- 
sation for loss of wages is paid under the Sickness Insurance Act after 
a waiting period of two days and for not more than 26 weeks, the 
rate being 80 per cent. of wages (in case of confinement of a married 
insured woman, 100 per cent.). 

Permanent loss of at least two-thirds of earning capacity entitles 
the worker to a pension under the Invalidity Act after a qualifying 
period of 150 weeks of contribution. The pension is also granted 
temporarily, if invalidity has lasted six months. The annual pension 
is proportionate to the contributions paid and amounts to 260 times 
the average weekly contribution — the basic pension — plus an 
increment of 11.2 per cent. of the total sum of contributions paid, 
subject to a minimum of 20 per cent. of the basic pension. The pension 
granted to a worker retiring at the age of 65 is computed in the same 
way. 

In case of death of the insured person due to an industrial accident, 
the surviving dependants, including wife, dependent husband, children 
and dependent grandchildren under 16 years, and dependent parents 
and grandparents, receive pensions, the aggregate amount of which 
may not exceed 60 per cent. of the daily wages of the deceased worker. 
If a breadwinner insured under the Invalidity Act dies, his widow is 
entitled under the Invalidity Act to a pension of six-fifths of the basic 
pension to which the insured person was or would have been entitled 
in case of invalidity, if she is either an invalid or 60 years of age. 
Orphans under 14 years of age receive jointly the same pension. 

Members of the Miners’ Pension Fund at Limburg are entitled to 
a pension in the event of occupational incapacity after a qualifying 
period of 120 months of contribution or on attaining the age of 60 years 
(in the case of underground workers, 55 years). Widows and orphans 
are also entitled to pensions. Any pensions due under the Invalidity 
Act or the Accident Act are deducted in part. 


Ill Health. 
In the event of an industrial accident, medical treatment is granted 
as long as it is needed. As pointed out above, no medical benefits are 
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provided for under compulsory sickness insurance, the provision of 
medical treatment being left to private insurance. Attendance by a 
midwife, and if necessary by a doctor, is granted, however, to insured 
married women in the case of confinement. 

On 1 January 1936, all persons insured for medical benefit with 
private funds were entitled to treatment by a general practitioner as 
well as to the supply of medicines and dressings ; 95.6 per cent. of these 
persons were also entitled to specialist treatment, 92.7 per cent. to 
some form of dental treatment, and 21.9 per cent. to hospital treat- 
ment. Other funds, insuring 27.1 per cent. of the total, provided for 
hospital treatment in return for a special contribution. 

Under the Invalidity Act, medical or surgical treatment may be 
granted as an additional benefit if there is any prospect of preventing 
invalidity or restoring the earning capacity of the pensioner. 


Persons Entitled to Benefits 


The great majority of workers in industry, commerce, and agri- 
culture, are insured against industrial accidents, irrespective of income. 
Seamen are provided for under the Maritime Accident Act of 1919 
and the Commercial Code. In industry and commerce, 1,273,000 full- 
time workers were insured in 1937, the wages bill amounting to 
1,346 million florins. 

On 31 December 1937, 102,700 undertakings were liable to accident 
insurance in agriculture ; among these, 17,854, employing 19,700 full- 
time workers and having a total wages bill of 13,870,000 florins, were 
insured with the State Insurance Bank. 

Compulsory sickness insurance extends to workers in the service 
of an undertaking and whose income does not exceed 3,000 florins 
a year. Seamen, to whom special provisions of the Commercial Code 
apply, domestic servants in private households, who are entitled to 
limited benefits under the Civil Code, and civil servants, railwaymen, 
and miners, who have sickness schemes of their own, are exempted. 
The number of persons covered by the Sickness Insurance Act is not 
available; the wages bill amounted to 1,045 million florins in 
1936. 

Voluntary insurance with a medical benefit fund is generally open 
to any person whose income does not exceed the limit fixed by the 
fund, which in the large towns is approximately 3,000 florins a year. 
On 1 January 1938 no less than 3,747,100 persons were thus 
insured. 

Compulsory invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance covers 
persons employed for wages in all branches of work who do not earn 
more than 2,000 florins a year at the time when they enter insurance 
or more than 3,000 florins at any time and are 14 years of age or 
over but under 35 years of age when entering. The number of insured 
contributors and pensioners was estimated at 2,400,000 on 31 December 
1987 ; in addition, 1,050,000 persons continued to be insured but 
were no longer contributing. On 31 December 1934, 1,896,098 persons 
were paying contributions. Civil servants are insured under the 
Pensions Act of 1922. 
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To those workers who had attained the age of 70 years on 
8 December 1919 pensions are or were paid out of public funds. For 
those between 65 and 70, provision was made under the voluntary 
old-age insurance scheme. 

Miners employed as wage earners and under 40 years of age when 
entering insurance are members of the pension scheme set up by the 
Miners’ Fund at Limburg. For miners insured under the general 
scheme — those who satisfy the conditions for insurance under the 
Invalidity Act and those who have at any time been insured under 
that Act — the Miners’ Fund pays contributions to the Invalidity 
Fund in place of the employer. 

Railwaymen are exempted from insurance under the general 
scheme, being members of the Railway Pension Fund. 

Under the Voluntary Old Age Insurance Act of 1919 any person, 
whether a wage earner or not, may insure against old age. Until 
September 1928, persons over 35 years of age and therefore too old 
on 8 December 1919 to obtain a reasonable pension at the rate of 
contribution fixed for self-supporting insurance, were allowed to insure 
at a reduced rate, if not assessed in respect of 2,000 florins or more 
for income tax. Those under 35 could insure at a premium covering 
the cost of pensions but not of administration, subject to the same 
income limit. Persons who had attained the pensionable age of 
65 years on 8 December 1919 were granted pensions out of public 
funds if they were not assessed for income tax in respect of 1,200 florins 


a year or more. For persons insuring after September 1923, however, 
insurance has to be self-supporting, and no subsidies are paid in 
respect of administration or pensions. 


Organisation 


A feature peculiar to social insurance in the Netherlands is the 
lack of uniformity in the organisation of insurance. As regards accident 
insurance for industry and commerce, application of the law is 
entrusted exclusively to public institutions — the State Insurance 
Bank and the Labour Councils. The same applies to invalidity, old-age 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. The application of the accident 
insurance law for agriculture is entrusted to public institutions — 
the State Insurance Bank and the Labour Councils — and employers’ 
associations, known as trade associations (bedrijfsvereenigingen). 
Sickness insurance is carried and administered either by the Labour 
Councils or by funds set up by the workers’ and employers’ organisa- 
tions. Voluntary medical benefit insurance is both carried and admi- 
nistered by private organisations. 

There is a tendency to extend the participation of employers’ and 
workers’ organisations in the administration of insurance, a tendency 
that will be found in the organisation of accident insurance for workers 
in agriculture and of sickness insurance, in the draft Bill amending 
the accident insurance scheme for workers in industry and commerce, 
and in various articles that have appeared in the press, proposals for 
the reorganisation of insurance, etc. 
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StTaTuTORY INSTITUTIONS. 


The State Insurance Bank (Rijksverzekeringsbank). 


The State Insurance Bank is managed by a Board of three directors, 
appointed by the Crown. The Board? is placed under the supervision 
of a Supervisory Council consisting of representatives of the principal 
national employers’ and workers’ organisations and neutral members, 
all of whom are appointed by the Government. 

The functions of the Bank ? are as follows : 


Accident insurance. As regards industry and commerce, the Bank 
is exclusively competent to administer accident insurance ; it deter- 
mines all claims, pays out cash benefits, and secures the provision 
of medical services even in the case of employers who have transferred 
their risk to approved insurance companies. Undertakings may be 
authorised to provide treatment by their own medical services during 
the first six weeks, if the service conforms to the standards fixed by 
the Bank, and these undertakings also pay compensation in respect of 
the first six weeks of incapacity. 

The Bank is assisted by the Labour Councils. 

The risk, however, is carried only by the Bank for those workers 
whose employers are not insured with an approved insurance company 
or mutual insurance society of employers or self-insured. For employers 
insured with the Bank, the Board determines the class of risks to 
which the undertaking is to be assigned. Rates of contribution are 
fixed by the Government. 

As a result of this distribution of risks, the small undertakings and 
the bad risks are mainly insured with the accident fund of the Bank. 
In 1986, 85 per cent. of the undertakings liable to insurance were 
insured with the Bank, but these accounted for only 36 per cent. of the 
workers and 29 per cent. of the total wages bill. The average number 
of workers per undertaking was 2.69, as compared with 23.07 for the 
other accident insurance carriers and 296.66 for self-insured undertak- 
ings, the general average being 6.37. The accident rate was 103.52 
per 1,000 full-time workers for the Bank, 79.10 for other carriers, and 
77.03 for self-insurers (these figures refer to incapacitating accidents 
only). 

Both insurance carriers and self-insurers must refund to the Bank 
the amounts paid in benefits to workers whose risks they carry and 
deposit capital sums corresponding to the pensions granted. 

As regards agriculture, the Bank, assisted by the Labour Councils, 
carries the risk for workers whose employers are not members of a 
trade association, and administers insurance for these workers only. 


Sickness insurance. In this branch of insurance, the Bank only 
supervises the Labour Councils. 





1“ Board ”’ in this context means the Board of Directors of the State Insurance 
Bank. 
2 “ Bank ”’ in this article means State Insurance Bank. 
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Pension Insurance. Compulsory insurance against invalidity, old 
age and death is both carried and administered by the Bank, with 
the assistance of the Labour Councils. 

Voluntary self-supporting old-age insurance is also administered 
by the Bank, and a special fund has been constituted for this purpose, 
known as Old Age Fund B. 

State-subsidised voluntary old-age insurance, admission to which 
has been discontinued since September 1923, includes the administra- 
tion of pensions granted out of public funds under the Invalidity Act 
to persons who had reached the age of 70 when the Act came into 
force. Until 1936 a separate fund existed for this branch, the so-called 
Old Age Fund A, administered by the Bank. Since 1 January 1936, 
however, Fund A is amalgamated with the Invalidity Fund in the 
Pension Fund. 


The Labour Councils. 

Labour Councils are regional public bodies representing employers’ 
and workers’ organisations and the State. Their members are appointed 
by the Government on the proposal of the principal central organisa- 
tions of employers and workers and must be either employers or 
workers or members of an executive of an industrial organisation. 
The chairman is appointed by the Crown and must be neither an 
employer nor a worker. The Labour Council is in certain respects 
responsible to and placed under the supervision of the State Insurance 
Bank. 

Accident insurance. In industry and commerce, Labour Councils 
ascertain the undertakings liable to insurance, advise the Bank on 
the classification of these undertakings, prepare the decisions of the 
Bank on claims, and levy contributions. 

In agriculture, Labour Councils assist the Bank in the same way 
as under the scheme for industry and commerce, in respect of under- 
takings insured with the Bank. They ensure that all undertakings 
liable to insurance are registered, including those affiliated to a trade 
association. 

Sickness insurance. The sickness funds of the Labour Councils 
insure on a regional basis persons whose employers are not members 
of a trade association, and administer the scheme in respect of these 
persons. Rates of contribution are fixed by the Government. 

On 31 December 1936, 111,925 undertakings were affiliated to 
the 25 Labour Councils in respect of sickness insurance ; the wages 
bill insured was 142,839,000 florins. In 1937, the wages bill was 
148 million florins. All Councils are united in the Federation of Labour 
Councils. 

Pension insurance (invalidity, old age, and death). Labour Councils 
also assist the Bank in the administration of compulsory pension 
insurance, They determine liability to insurance, issue pension cards, 
control the payment of contributions, and prepare the decisions of 
the Bank on claims. 

In the same way, Labour Councils assist the Bank in the administra- 
tion of voluntary old-age insurance. 
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Trade Associations. 


Employers’ trade associations for accident insurance. Agricultural 
accident insurance is to a large extent carried and administered by 
the so-called trade associations, corporate bodies formed by employers 
and approved by the Government. The number of employers affiliated 
must be at least 1,000, and the wages insured not less than 7% million 
florins. One-half of the number of members on the executive com- 
mittee must be workers’ representatives appointed by the Government 
from candidates proposed by workers’ organisations designated to 
this effect. 

The associations may not make profits but need not be formed 
exclusively for the purpose of carrying accident insurance. Membership 
must be open to any employer satisfying the conditions laid down 
in the rules and regulations, but may be confined to employers in a 
specified branch of agriculture, or to members of a religious community. 

The association determines claims, pays compensation in respect 
of accidents occurring in undertakings of affiliated employers, and 
secures the provision of medical services. 

The funds required to pay benefits, cost of administration, and 
other overhead expenses, are levied by assessment on the members 
of the association in accordance with its rules and regulations. The 
Bank, however, determines liability to insurance. 

Trade associations are placed under the supervision of a Board 
consisting of an uneven number of members and a chairman appointed by 
the Crown. Two-thirds of the members are chosen from candidates pro- 
posed by the workers’ and employers’ organisations designated by the 
Government to this effect. The Board is consulted by the Government 
on all questions concerning the approval of a trade association or 
of its rules and regulations, reports to the Government, and has 
power to inspect the books and documents of an association. Costs 
are borne by the associations. 

Trade associations must notify the Bank of their decisions concern- 
ing pension claims and deposit with the Bank amounts corresponding 
to the present capital value of pensions and all other costs where 
the pension is definitive. 

Agricultural accident funds established by employers already 
existed when the Act of 1922 came into force. Among these funds 
the Central Association of Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies 
(Vereeniging ‘“‘ De Centrale Landbouw-Onderlinge *), the Association 
of Horticultural Mutual Insurance Societies (Vereeniging ‘De Tuin- 
bouw-Onderlinge”’), and the Roman Catholic Agricultural Federation 
(Roomsch-Katholieke Boerenbond), were the most prominent. On 
31 December 1937 there were eight trade associations ; the wages bill 
insured with these associations was 116.7 million florins. For the 
Agricultural Association the wages bill was 44.1 million florins, for the 
Horticultural Association 12.6 million florins, and for the Roman 
Catholic Federation 23.1 million florins. When compulsory sickness 
insurance came into force in 1980 these eight associations also obtained 
approval for special sections as carriers of sickness insurance. Gener- 
ally, the administration of these sections is entrusted to the manage- 


4 
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ment of the original associations, who as a rule also undertake voluntary 
accident and sickness insurance for employers. Several of these 
associations have handed over their administration to a special 
institution (the Codperatieve Vereeniging ‘‘ Centraal Beheer’’). 

The federation of self-insured shipowners and of shipowners’ 
mutual insurance societies known as Zee-Risico administers insurance 
of seamen under the Maritime Accident Act of 1919. The total number 
of members was 666 on 30 June 1938, with 1,219 ships ; the wages bill 
was 26.6 million florins. Administration of the Zee-Risico is en- 
trusted to the Centraal Beheer. 

Since the coming into force of the provisions of the Commercial 
Code concerning sickness benefits for seamen on 1 October 1937, 
one of the affiliated societies also carries insurance in respect of sickness 
benefits payable by the shipowner, and other societies are preparing 
to do so. 


Joint trade associations of employers’ and workers’ organisations. 
Trade associations for sickness insurance can be formed jointly by 
employers’ and workers’ central organisations. The wages paid by 
the employers affiliated to a trade association must amount to at 
least 21% million florins a year. All workers in the service of employer 
members are insured at the risk of the association. Not less than 
half of the members of the executive committee must be appointed 
by the workers’ organisations affiliated to the association. A trade 
association may establish branch funds for a particular undertaking 
or several undertakings belonging to one firm. 

The association both carries and administers insurance, determining 
claims, paying benefits, and fixing its own rates of contribution. 

Supervision is entrusted to a Board composed in the same way 
as that supervising the agricultural trade associations. 

On 31 December 1936, 53 associations with a membership of 
162,524 employers insured a total wages bill of 902 million florins. 
In 1937 the wages bill amounted to 983 million florins. 

The majority of the trade associations — 48 out of 53 in 1937 — 
are united in a Federation which is administered by the Centraal 
Beheer. 

Trade associations were originally intended to represent particular 
industries. In practice, however, a considerable number are of 
a general character. Frequently, also, several associations insure 
workers in the same industry. 

The miners’ pension scheme is administered by the board of 
management of the Miners’ Fund at Limburg, consisting of equal 
numbers of representatives of employers and workers. 


PrivaTE INSURANCE ORGANISATIONS. 


Side by side with compulsory insurance there exists an extensive 
system of voluntary sickness insurance created by various organisa- 
tions. Numerous employers’ mutual insurance societies carry accident 
insurance in industry and commerce. Finally, the great majority 
of insurance institutions created by employers or in which employers 
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participate have handed over their administration to a special organisa- 
tion, the Codperatieve Vereeniging ‘‘ Centraal Beheer ”’. 


Medical Benefit Funds. 

According to the statistics compiled by the Central Statistical 
Office there existed 439 medical benefit funds on 1 January 1936, 
with a membership of 3,337,823, including dependants entitled to 
benefits. The largest fund, created by the Netherlands Medical 
Association, had 81 branches and insured 82.8 per cent. of all persons 
covered by voluntary sickness insurance. Some 205 mutual benefit 
societies had a membership of 27.6 per cent. of the total insured 
population. Most of these societies are combined in the Netherlands 
Federation of Sick Funds. They include independent funds and funds 
attached to associations. Twenty-two so-called “‘management funds”’, 
with 594,717 members, or 17.8 per cent. of the total, belong either 
to a body other than an industrial or transport company — for 
example, an insurance company — or to a person other than a doctor. 
Sixty-one works funds, with 356,214 members, or 10.7 per cent. of 
the total membership, insure the workers employed in a particular 
undertaking or industry. Some of these funds are subsidised by the 
undertaking which is represented on the executive, and membership 
is compulsory. Thus, the Miners’ Medical Fund at Limburg provided 
for 116,274 persons on 31 December 1937, including 103,037 members 
of the sickness funds administering cash benefits and 13,733 members 
of the pension fund. Other works funds are mutual benefit societies 
administered by the members only. Funds belonging to individual 
doctors number 133, and insure 89,659 persons, or 2.7 per cent. of the 
total number. The remaining 17 funds, with 281,046 members, are 
mainly owned by two or more doctors or pharmacists. 

A Bill to regulate voluntary sickness insurance was introduced in 
1920. It was amended several times but was not debated in the 
Second Chamber. 


Accident Insurance Carriers. 

As was stated above, employers in industry and commerce can 
transfer their risks under compulsory accident insurance to a limited 
company or mutual insurance society. At present six limited companies 
are allowed to carry these risks. The largest of these companies is 
the Centrale Werkgevers Risico-Bank, or Central Employers’ Insurance 
Bank, founded by the Netherlands Employers’ Association, with a 
membership of 12,380 employers on 31 December 1938, grouped in 
51 mutual insurance societies set up for the various branches of industry 
or commerce. As regards compulsory insurance, the Risico-Bank and 
the other companies only carry the risk but do not take part in the 
application of the law. The State Insurance Bank determines all claims 
and pays cash benefits, etc., even to workers in the service of employers 
who are insured with limited companies. The limited companies 
refund to the Bank the benefits granted to workers in the service of 
their members and deposit securities in respect of pensions granted 
to these workers. 
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The Centraal Beheer. 


The Risico-Bank has set up for purposes of administration a separate 
institution, the Centraal Beheer, to which’the Association of Agricultural 
Mutual Insurance Societies, the Horticultural Association, the Ship- 
owners’ Insurance Society, and 19 trade associations for sickness 
insurance, have also entrusted their administration. 


CO-ORDINATION OF INSURANCE CARRIERS. 


The organisation of social insurance, as will be seen from the 
preceding outline, is largely decentralised. The State Insurance 
Bank, the Labour Councils, the trade associations for agricultural 
accident insurance, and the trade associations for sickness insurance 
take part in the administration of social insurance. 

The Labour Councils are combined in the Federation of Labour 
Councils, and most of the trade associations are affiliated to the Federa- 
tion of Trade Associations. Many questions concerning insurance 
are jointly discussed and dealt with by these Federations. The col- 
laboration between different insurance carriers and the organisations 
concerned appears to be very satisfactory. 

The State Insurance Bank and the two Federations have agreed 
with the Netherlands Medical Association on a tariff of medical fees, 
and the same conditions and jthe same fees thus apply in respect 
of medical services obtained from doctors at the expense of any of the 
organisations affiliated. 

An Advisory Committee, representing employers’ and workers’ 
central organisations is consulted by the State Insurance Bank on 
questions of social insurance. 

Provision is made under all insurance schemes for appeal from 
decisions of the authorities entrusted with the application of insurance 
law, either to arbitration boards or to the regional courts of appeal 
and to the Central Court of Appeal set up under the Appeals Act. 


Financial System 


EMPLOYERS’ SHARE IN THE Costs OF INSURANCE. 

Employers pay the total contribution due under the Accident 
Insurance Acts and the Pensions Act and part of the contribution 
for sickness insurance. 


Accident Insurance. 

The costs of accident insurance are borne by employers, the 
State having paid the cost of introducing agricultural insurance by 
means of a contribution spread over twelve years. 


Industry and commerce. For employers who are allowed to transfer 
their risks to insurance companies or to an employers’ mutual insur- 
ance society, rates are fixed by the insurance carrier. For employers 
insured with the State Insurance Bank, coefficients of risk are assigned 
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to each industry or branch of industry and to each undertaking. 
Contributions are raised on the assessment system, provisional rates 
being fixed half-yearly pending the establishment of the balance 
sheet for the year under review. Costs assessed include the capital 
value of pensions granted during the year. As was pointed out above, 
all benefits are granted and paid by the State Insurance Bank with 
the exception of temporary allowances and medical treatment provided 
by those undertakings which have established their own medical 
service. In 1936, 122,676 full-time workers were employed in such 
undertakings, as compared with a total of 1,184,067 full-time insured 
persons. 

The amount spent in benefits by the Bank in 1936 was 8,621,000 
florins, costs of administration amounting to 3,862,000 florins. In 
140,306 cases compensation was granted by the Bank : 45,847 injured 
workers required medical or surgical treatment only; incapacity 
lasted less than six weeks in 87,617 and longer than six weeks in 
6,569 cases ; and 273 workers died. In 1937, 166,500 cases gave rise 
to compensation by the Bank. 

Rates of contribution charged by insurance carriers other than 
the Bank are not available. The total amount which would have been 
paid in contributions if the tariff of the Bank had applied to employers 
not insured with the Bank was estimated at 16 million florins in 1936, 
or 1.27 per cent. of the wages bill. For employers insured with the 
Bank the percentage was 1.59. 


Agriculture. The State Insurance Bank granted medical treatment 
and compensation in respect of 2,890 accidents in 1937, spending 
172,000 florins on benefits to workers insured with the Bank. Only 
5 cases were fatal ; 160 entailed incapacity of more than six weeks’ 
duration ; in 2,355 cases, incapacity lasted less than six weeks ; and 
in 370 only medical treatment was required. 

The figures available for two of the largest trade associations were 
as follows. The Central Association of Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Societies paid during the financial year 1937-38 compensation in 
respect of 10,949 accidents, or 20.5 accidents per 100,000 florins of 
wages, including those in respect of which compensation was paid 
under voluntary insurance. Under compulsory insurance there were 
9,714 cases, or 20.2 per 100,000 florins of wages. Costs amounted 
to 1.35 florins per 100 florins of wages. 

The Horticultural Association spent 1.04 florins per 100 florins 
of wages in 1937-38, the number of accidents being 2,115 or 13.6 
per 100,000 florins of wages. For compulsory insurance only, the 
figures were 1,922 and 14.6 respectively. 


Shipping. In 1937-38, the Zee-Risico spent 485,307 florins in respect 
of 1,835 accidents. The State contributed 63,950 florins. 

Costs per 100 florins of wages amounted to 2.75 florins for the 
Society for Large Freight Transport, 4.25 florins for the Society for 
Herring Fishing, 10.25 florins for the Ijmuiden Fishing Society and 
2.25 florins for the Society for Miscellaneous Maritime Transport. 
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Sickness Insurance. 


Contributions are payable to the extent of at least one-half by the 
employer. The normal contribution is fixed by the Government at 
a uniform rate for all Labour Councils; it is at present 1.7 per cent. 
of the wages insured. For industries with particularly high risks of 
sickness, rates are increased and vary at present from 1.9 to 5.7 per 
cent. of the wages. The employer affiliated to a Labour Council fund 
pays the difference between the rate actually fixed for his industry 
and half the normal rate. An employer insured with a trade associa- 
tion pays one-half of the rate of contribution prescribed by his associa- 
tion if that rate is less than the normal rate. If the rate of the trade 
association is higher than the normal rate fixed for the Labour Councils, 
he pays the difference between the association’s rate and half the 
normal rate. In 1936 rates charged by trade associations varied 
between 1 and 3.68 per cent. of wages. 

Each Labour Council may increase or reduce the contribution 
for undertakings for which accident costs are shown to justify such 
a measure, but a reduction must be approved by the Minister. 

For the Labour Councils’ funds a system of equalising charges 
was introduced in 1937 when differential rates were abandoned.! 
If it appears at the end of the year that the contributions charged 
by a fund are insufficient to meet its expenses, the deficit is charged 
to the other funds. 


Pension Insurance. 


General scheme. In principle, compulsory pension insurance is 
to be self-supporting and financed exclusively by employers’ contri- 
butions on the accumulative system, apart from the costs of adminis- 
tration, which are borne by the State. The State, however, assumed 
responsibility for the deficit incurred in respect of the insurance 
of the first generation and provided pensions for those having attained 
the pensionable age when the scheme came into force on 3 December 
1919. 

Contributions were calculated so as to cover on an average the 
costs of insuring future entrants, the average age of whom was found 
to be 18 to 20 years. Different rates are fixed for five wage classes ; 
but in practice workers are assigned to these classes not in accordance 
with actual wages but according to sex, age, and to some extent 
occupation. Thus, all men over 21 years of age are assigned to class V, 
males over 18 but under 21 to class 1V, with the exception of those 
employed in certain dangerous occupations, who are assigned to 
class V, and so on. Women aged 21 and over come within the fourth 
wage class with the exception of those in certain occupations, who 
are assigned to the fifth or third class, and so on. The classes and corres- 
ponding rates of contribution are as follows : 





1In July 1936 different rates of contribution were fixed for Labour Councils 
in different regions, but in view of the opposition of both Labour Councils and 
trade associations the system had to be abandoned, and the law was amended so 
as to exclude the possibility of fixing differential rates. 
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Wage class Weekly contribution 


I. Less than 240 florins 
II. 240 and less than 400 florins 
III. 400 and less than 600 florins 
IV. 600 and less than 900 florins 
V. 900 florins and over 


Contributions of employers. amounted to 41 million florins in 
1987. The total sum expended ‘in cash benefits was 33.5 million 
florins. This sum includes old-age pensions paid partly out of public 
funds to persons who were insured prior to 1 July 1922 but were over 
18-20 years when entering insurance. On 1 May 1939 69,951 invalidity, 
114,634 old-age, 42,476 widows’ and 14,437 orphans’ pensions were 
being paid. 


Mining. Miners, even when insured under the general pension 
scheme, are members of the pension fund at Limburg and as such 
entitled to higher pensions than those granted under the Invalidity 
Act, but are obliged to pay contributions to their fund. The employer’s 
contribution is equal to the total amount paid by his workers. Out 
of the Miners’ Pension Fund the contribution of 0.60 florins per 
week due under the Invalidity Act is paid. 


InsuRED Persons’ SHARE IN THE Cost oF INSURANCE AND BENEFITS. 
Compulsory Insurance. 


Workers contribute only to sickness insurance, except those insured 
under special schemes. 


Sickness benefit insurance. Half of the normal rate of contribution 
fixed for Labour Council funds may be deducted from the insured 
person’s wages; at present the worker’s contribution amounts to 
0.85 per cent. of wages. 

In 1936, sickness benefit was granted by the Labour Council 
funds in 87,721 cases during 800,983 days of incapacity to an amount 
of 1,587,321 florins, or 40.76 florins per case. For trade associations, 
the corresponding figures were 274,162 cases, 4,248,243 days, and 
9.66 million florins, or 35.24 florins per case. In addition, maternity 
benefit was granted as a rule for six weeks before and six weeks after 
confinement to insured married women. In 19387, 1,554,000 florins 
were paid by Labour Councils in 40,600 cases of sickness, the corres- 
ponding figures for trade associations being 10.85 million florins and 
319,800 cases. 


Miners’ pension insurance. Miners’ contributions to the pension 
fund at Limburg vary from 3.60 florins a month to 9 florins, according 
to wages. On 31 December 1937, 8,165 pensions were payable. The 
total annual value of these pensions was 1,306,203 florins. 
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Voluntary Medical Benefit Insurance. 

Rates of contribution vary from fund to fund and according to 
the nature of the benefits granted. In 1936, 137 of the 455 funds 
charging a flat-rate contribution irrespective of income, accounting 
for 1,309,761 out of 2,898,396 members, charged a weekly rate of 
50 to 60 cents for a family with three children. The total income 
from contributions amounted to approximately 27 million florins 


in 1985. 


Voluntary Old-age Insurance. 

Under the Old Age Insurance Act of 1919, any person—whether a 
wage earner or an independent worker—can insure against old age 
by paying a premium depending on his age at entrance and the amount 
of the pension payable at the age of 65. Benefits may also include 
survivors’ allowances. For persons insured after 1 September 1923, 
insurance is entirely self-supporting. Among those who became 
insured before September 1923, there are two groups. One group pays 
a reduced premium of 39 cents a week and is entitled to a pension 
of 3 florins a week at 65 years of age, payable partly out of public 
funds, and consists of persons who had attained the age of 35 on 8 
December 1919 and became insured before 1 February 1923. The 
other group pays a premium sufficient to cover the cost of pensions 
and other benefits, if any, the State defraying the expenses of adminis- 
tration, this group consisting of persons coming within the income 
limit prescribed who were under 35 years of age on 3 December 1919 
and entered insurance before February 1923, or who became insured 
between February and September 1923. For these persons the 
maximum pension is 6 florins. 

Self-supporting voluntary old-age insurance is administered 
separately by the so-called Old Age Fund B, while insurance of 
persons benefiting by a State subsidy was up to 1936 administered 
by a special fund, the Old Age Fund A, which is now amalgamated 
with the Invalidity Fund. On 81 December 1936, the number of 
pensioners under the self-supporting scheme was 281,417. 


STATE SUBSIDIES. 


In principle, all branches of social insurance are to be self-support- 
ing. The State guarantees the payment of benefits granted to insured 
persons under the Accident, the Sickness and the Invalidity Insurance 
Acts, and assumed liability for certain expenses of a transitional 


nature. 


Avcident Insurance. 

Industry and commerce. The State, until 1935, assumed liability 
for irrecoverable contributions due to the State Insurance Bank, but 
these are now charged to the Bank, the self-insurers, and the other 
insurance carriers, jointly. 

Agriculture. The initial costs of administration, as far as they 
wholly or partly pertained to insurance by trade associations, were 
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borne by the State and paid in the form of annuities over a period 
of twelve years. 


Seamen. The State pays a contribution in respect of sea fishing 
and small-freight shipping. 


Pension Insurance. 


General scheme. As the contribution to pension insurance was 
calculated so as to cover the cost of pensions for persons aged 14 
to 85 entering insurance at a normal rate after the scheme had come 
into force, a deficit resulted in respect of the first generation. Moreover, 
persons having attained the age of 35 on the date when the scheme 
came into force and who would thus normally not have been liable 
to insurance were also admitted up to 1 July 1922, and entitled to 
an old-age pension of 156 florins a year after completing a reduced 
qualifying period, besides being insured against invalidity and death. 

For the deficit resulting from the insurance of these groups of 
persons the State assumed liability, originally in the form of annual 
subsidies spread over a specified period. 

In addition, pensions were granted out of State subsidies to persons 
having attained the age of 70 years between 3 December 1913, the 
date when the provision relating to these persons came into force, 
and 3 December 1919, the date when the Act came into force. These 
pensions, however, were until 1936 paid out of Fund A, the subsidised 
voluntary old-age insurance fund.* 

As the State subsidy to Fund A was granted in the form of annual 
contributions to be spread over a period of 40 years and therefore 
not sufficient to meet the cost of gratuitous pensions or parts of 
pensions during the first years of the Fund’s existence, this Fund A 
had to borrow money from the compulsory pension insurance fund, 
known as the Invalidity Fund, in order to cover the deficit. Sub- 
sequently, the State subsidy both to the Invalidity Fund and to 
Fund A was reduced for financial reasons. 

In 1935, however, the budgetary situation of the State led to a 
complete reorganisation of the financial system of pension insurance. 
The Invalidity Fund and the subsidised Old Age Fund A were 
amalgamated in the Pension Fund, the debt of Fund A to the Invalidity 
Fund being cancelled. State liabilities in respect of the Pension 
Fund were provisionally determined on a new basis for a period of 
five years, the accumulation system being replaced by a mixed system 
of assessment and accumulation. The State meets the annual deficit 
of the Fund’s income and expenditure account, and in addition pays 
a sum amounting to one million florins in 1936 and increasing each 
year by one million florins, until the receipts and expenses of the 





1 Originally, the pensionable age had been fixed at 70 years, but before the 
Act came into force it was reduced to 65 years. For persons between 65 and 70 
on the date when the Act came into force and not entitled to a pension under 
the Invalidity Act, provision was made under the Voluntary Old Age Insurance 
Act of 1919. 
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Fund are balanced. In addition, half of any amount by which the 
State expenditure on unemployment assistance falls short of 52.5 mil- 
lion florins, half of any amount by which the returns from income 
tax exceed 45.5 million florins, and half of any amount by which 
returns from the profits tax exceed 70 million florins, are to be paid 
into the Fund. 

In 1987, the State paid 6,345,580 florins to meet the deficit of 
the year 1936 and two million florins as a regular contribution. In 
1938, the Budget provided for 8.4 million florins to meet the deficit 
of 1987, three million florins as a regular contribution, and two and 
a half million florins out of profits tax returns. 


Miners. Since 1986, the State pays to the Miners’ Pension Fund 
at Limburg a subsidy of 400,000 florins a year, for a period of 75 years, 
in order to meet the deficit incurred by the fund during the period 
preceding the insurance of miners under the Invalidity Act. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE REORGANISATION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Very soon after the coming into force of the Invalidity and Old 
Age Pensions Act, the need for more unity and for simplification of 
the social insurance schemes was felt. Articles on the revision of 
social insurance appeared in the press, and proposals for reorganisation 
were discussed. A plan for the revision of social insurance with a 
view to simplifying its organisation and bringing the several branches 
of social insurance into closer contact was discussed in the Superior 
Labour Council in 1928. Again in 1929 a plan for simplifying the 
organisation of the public authorities administering social insurance 
was discussed by the Council. In 1936 the Government submitted 
to the Council a draft Bill proposing the participation of trade associa- 
tions of employers and workers in the administration of accident 
insurance for industry and commerce. The Government is now 
conducting an enquiry into old-age pensions, and has appointed a 
committee to enquire into the system of financing social insurance. 


Reorganisation of Accident Insurance in Industry and Commerce 


Proposed Legislation. 

A Bill introduced in 1936 proposes to include among accident 
insurance carriers in industry and commerce joint funds of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations as under the sickness insurance scheme. 
The alternative of reinsuranée with an insurance company or mutual 
insurance society, however, is to be maintained for the present. Trade 
associations are to be the main insurance carriers, and accident insur- 
ance would thus no longer be exclusively administered by the State 
Insurance Bank and the Labour Councils. 

Conditions for approval as laid down in the Bill are far more 
exacting than those under the Sickness Insurance Act ; the associa- 
tion must be formed by at least two central organisations of employers 
and two central organisations of workers, and the wages bill of the 
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employers affiliated must be at least 50 million florins, or 20 times 
the amount required under the Sickness Insurance Act; trade asso- 
ciations need not necessarily cover one industry only ; general asso- 
ciations might establish branch funds for separate industries or areas. 
Though there is to be no obligation to this effect, it is expected that 
the same trade association will administer both sickness and accident 
insurance, 

The Bill was submitted to the Superior Labour Council. Though 
all members of the Council approved of the principle of organised 
co-operation between workers and employers, the majority of the 
members expressed preference for representation of workers and 
employers in the management of the State Insurance Bank. 


Criticism of the Bill. 


Employers represented in the Risico-Bank strongly disapprove 
of the attitude adopted by the Superior Labour Council, since they 
favour the administration of insurance by employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. They would, however, deplore any tendency to give 
preference to trade associations limited to specified industries and 
with compulsory membership. Though insurance by industry has 
always been encouraged by the Risico-Bank, they are of opinion 
that any monopoly of an insurance carrier in one industry must tend 
to weaken the incentive to accident prevention and involve all the 
dangers inherent in a monopoly. Certain industries, moreover, may 
be too small to bear their own risk. A system of large general asso- 
ciations with branch funds for separate industries, organised on the 
lines of the Risico-Bank and the Central Association of Agricultural 
Mutual Insurance Societies, as suggested in the Bill, is considered 
the best solution. 

The Trade Union Federation rejected the Bill in 1936 on the ground 
that the present system offered better guarantees to the workers. 
Meanwhile, the Federation and the Labour Party have elaborated a 
general plan for the reorganisation of social insurance which is described 
below. 


Reorganisation of Social Insurance in General 


LaBourR PRoposALS. 


In August 1938 a Joint Committee of the Netherlands Federation 
of Trade Unions and the Social-Democratic Labour Party published 
a report on social insurance containing firstly a plan for a complete 
reorganisation of insurance and secondly a list of the most urgent 
reforms desired by Labour. 

The Committee does not approve of the present system of organis- 
ation which has given rise to competition between the different insur- 
ance carriers. Public institutions and independent bodies compete 
for the membership of employers under accident and sickness insur- 
ance. No particular undertaking should, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, be privileged or burdened more than similar undertakings. 
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Moreover, trade associations, it is pointed out, are not in fact true 
occupational funds ; frequently several associations exist for one and 
the same industry, and certain associations are open to all employers 
irrespective of industry. Under the accident insurance scheme for 
industry and commerce, the possibility of transferring risk to a private 
insurance company or an employers’ mutual insurance society also 
introduces an element of competition. 


Risks Covered. 

According to the plan proposed by the Joint Committee, insurance 
against temporary loss of wages owing to sickness and minor accidents 
is to be separated from insurance against permanent or prolonged 
loss of wages owing to serious accidents, invalidity, old age, and 
death. It is pointed out that 92 per cent. of all accidents result in 
less than six weeks’ incapacity, while the remaining 8 per cent. account 
for 64 per cent. of the amount spent in benefits. 

Loss of wages. Insurance against loss of wages owing to sickness 
and minor accidents—that is, the risk of temporary loss of wages—is 
to be administered by regional bodies, to be known as district com- 
mittees, since the main aim of the administration must be to remain 
in constant and close touch with the insured population. This in the 
opinion of the Committee can best be achieved by a local organisation 
representing employers’ and workers’ organisations. Existing trade 
associations have not established a sufficiently large number of local 
offices, and the greater part of the administrative work is done by 
correspondence with the members. Much the same applies to the 
Labour Councils, of which there are only 24. The risks covered would 
include sickness in respect of which the benefit period does not exceed 
six months and cases of incapacity due to accident and lasting not 
more than six months, except where permanent partial incapacity 
results after six weeks and an estimate of the degree of incapacity 
must be made with a view to fixing the pension. 

Insurance of these short-term risks, however, should be carried 
by trade associations established for each industry, with compulsory 
membership for the employers in that industry. The participation 
of trade councils is not considered desirable. 

Insurance against old age, invalidity, and death, and against the 
consequences of serious accidents is to be administered and carried 
by a central State institution, the Insurance Council, which would 
replace the State Insurance Bank and be assisted by the district 
committees. Members of the Council would be appointed by the 
Crown, two-thirds representing employers’ and workers’ organisations 
and one-third the Government. One of the Government members 
would be chairman of the Medical Board. 

Ill health. Medical treatment in case of invalidity or impending 
invalidity and for those injured by accidents is to be provided by the 
Insurance Council. As doctors, however, should in the opinion of the 
Joint Committee be largely independent, the supervision and control 
of the provision of medical benefits for all existing branches of com- 
pulsory insurance is to be entrusted to a medical board. This board 
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would be appointed by the Crown on the recommendation of the 
Insurance Council, to which it would be responsible. The board 
would be assisted by medical referees. 

The Committee, moreover, proposes that insurance for medical 
treatment in case of sickness, which is at present left to private 
initiative, should be made compulsory. This branch, however, should 
be organised independently, and administered by medical benefit 
funds under the supervision of a Central Council. Provision is to be 
made for treatment by general practitioners, specialists, dentists, etc., 
for hospital and sanatorium treatment, for the supply of medicines 
and appliances, and for certain preventive services. Health services 
properly so-called would be entrusted to special district centres. 

The local funds, established for each municipality or group of 
municipalities, would be affiliated to a district fund dealing with 
general questions of hygiene. A joint committee representing the 
Insurance Council and the Central Council would administer the 
fund for hospital treatment. 


Persons Entitled to Benefits. 


Existing compulsory insurance schemes. The Joint Committee 
proposes that sickness benefit insurance be extended to all employed 
persons, including domestic servants in private households, who are 
not now covered, and that insurance also be made compulsory for 
independent workers, defined by the Committee as persons with an 
independent occupation but whose income is not as a rule higher 


than that of a wage earner. The Committee points out that little is 
known as to the economic position of these workers, but according 
to income tax returns 75 per cent. of the taxpayers earn less than 
two thousand florins a year. The attempt to provide for these 
independent workers, whose position is certainly not more secure 
than that of the employed worker, by offering them voluntary old- 
age insurance under the Act of 1919 has failed, in the opinion of the 
Committee, owing mainly to the fact that many such workers do not 
insure voluntarily, or discontinue insurance in periods of economic 
depression. 

The Committee proposes that independent workers should be 
made liable to insurance irrespective of income, but that a maximum 
limit should be fixed in respect of both contributions and benefits. 
Children of employers working in their parents’ establishment should 
also be insured. 


Proposed medical benefit insurance. All persons earning three 
thousand florins a year or less should, according to the proposals of 
the Joint Committee, be insured with a medical benefit fund for 
treatment in case of sickness. 


Financial System. 


The Joint Committee of the Federation of Trade Unions and the 
Labour Party does not propose any change of principle in the finan- 
cial system of insurance, but a more even distribution of charges. 
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This aim is to be achieved mainly by abolishing transfer of risks under 
the Accident Insurance Act of 1921 and by ending competition 
between territorial and occupational funds or between several occu- 
pational funds set up for the same industry. 

On the other hand, the Committee proposes to separate State- 
subsidised pension insurance entirely from self-supporting insurance 
in order to prevent the funds of self-supporting insurance from being 
used in times of financial stress in substitution for State subsidies. 

The Committee claims, moreover, that State pensions should be 
granted to all persons within a given income limit who are not entitled 
to a pension under any branch of insurance. 

Employers’ and insured persons’ shares in the cost of insurance. 
According to the plan of the Joint Committee, employers are to 
bear the cost of accident and pension insurance as under the 
present system. 

As regards accident insurance, the same rate of contribution 
is to apply to all employers within the same industry. 

Rates of contributions under sickness benefit insurance would 
also be fixed by the trade association. The worker’s share should 
not exceed one-half of the lowest total contribution required in any 
industry to meet the cost of insurance, the employer paying the remain- 
ing share. 

Under the proposed medical benefit scheme, employers would 
contribute 4 per mille of the wages insured under the Sickness Act. 
Out of these contributions and the State subsidy the costs of hospital 
and other residential treatment are to be defrayed and _ hospitals 
and sanatoria built up and maintained. Insured persons would contri- 
bute according to the fund’s tariff, as at present. 

Pension insurance is to be financed by the employers, as at present, 
so far as normal insurance is concerned. Contributions are to be 
levied by the district committees and paid into the pension fund 
administered by the Insurance Council, which may entrust the com- 
mittees with the payment of the pensions granted. 

Self-supporting voluntary old-age insurance is to continue inde- 
pendently of compulsory insurance. 

Proposals are made as to the technique of collecting contributions 
from independent workers who are to be made liable to insurance. 


State subsidy. Under the proposed scheme, the State would not 
contribute to accident and sickness benefit insurance, nor to pension 
insurance, so far as the normal part of this insurance is concerned. 
The Committee proposes, however, that the State should pay non- 
contributory pensions out of public funds to persons not entitled 
to pensions under social insurance. Moreover, the State should sub- 
sidise medical benefit insurance. For independent workers who 
cannot afford to pay contributions, the municipality should pay. 

The Joint Committee, after reviewing the history and present 
position of pension insurance and pointing out the defects of a system 
of State subsidies as a temporary measure, pronounces in favour of 
an independent self-supporting pension scheme financed by contri- 
butions, the reserves of which would be invested according to the 
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insurance principles generally accepted, and a supplementary system 
of State pensions for persons who cannot derive any reasonable profit 
from the investment of contributions. 

The Committee argues that the assessment system, whether in 
the form of a general scheme of non-contributory State pensions 
financed out of the general revenue fund, or of pensions financed 
out of a special tax and supplemented out of the general revenue 
fund, deprives the insured person of the benefits derived under normal 
insurance from the investment of contributions. Without accumula- 
tion of capital by investment the pension corresponding to the special 
tax paid by the insured person is only a small proportion of the pension 
accruing from investment of contributions, and in order to provide 
for a reasonably high pension State subsidies out of the general revenue 
fund would be required. A non-contributory pension scheme financed 
entirely out of the general revenue fund, on the other hand, would 
be affected—as is the case with the present system of temporary 
State subsidies—by the position of State finances and economic 
conditions. The real issue, therefore, is not insurance on the accumu- 
lation or on the assessment system, but whether to cover the greater 
part of the cost of pensions out of returns from interest on investments 
of savings made in the form of insurance contributions or out of, 
State subsidies. These State subsidies would also be in the nature of 
interest on capital lent to the State by the contributors. The alterna- 
tive is, therefore, investment of contributions in compulsory State 
loans for purposes of consumption in return for fixed interest in the 
form of State subsidies, or free investment of contributions according 
to the general practice of insurance. 

The system of free investment obviously involves the risk of 
fluctuations in the returns on capital invested, but State subsidies 
are also apt to be reduced or discontinued in times of depression. 
In the long run, moreover, the rate of interest on investments on which 
estimates are based can be obtained on an average. 

The State in any case guarantees social insurance benefits, but 
under the assessment system the whole State subsidy burdens the 
State budget without being recognised as the loan contract which 
it really is, while under the accumulation system the State guarantee 
only comes into play when returns on investments fall short of the 
rate on which assets and liabilities are estimated and when reserves 
are exhausted. 

As regards the equity of the two systems, the Committee points out 
that State subsidies are financed out of taxes to which the insured per- 
sons also contribute, while returns on investment under the insurance 
system are derived from a productive use of the contributions saved. 

Insurance and assistance must, in the opinion of the Committee, 
be distinguished carefully. By insurance one obtains the equivalent 
of contributions paid, that is, the pensions of those entering insurance 
after the scheme has come into force, and a fraction of the pensions 
payable to those insured at the date when the scheme came into 
force. The remainder of the pension claims is a charge on the community 
and there is no justification for shifting this charge to the insurance 
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funds formed by contributions, as has been done under the existing 
pension schemes. 

As regards the nature of the investments, the Committee favours 
loans for the financing of capital formation and works of public 
utility rather than State loans for exclusively consumptive purposes, 
since the former kind of investment stimulates industry by the inflow 
of capital. Workers’ savings in the form of contributions should not 
for fear of excessively restricting consumption be excluded from the 
money market. The investment of social insurance contributions 
rather strengthens national economy and thus reinforces the very 
foundations of social insurance, and alone permits a gradual improve- 
ment of benefits. Increased contributions and intensified capitalisation 
should once more be chosen as the only reliable basis of insurance. 
Without capital formation by investment such an increase in con- 
tributions would mean but a temporary relief of the State budget in 
exchange for claims to higher future State subsidies not backed by 
any material safeguards. 

The Committee therefore proposes that the pension fund should 
be divided into three funds : one fund corresponding to claims based 
on contributions paid under the compulsory pension scheme; a 
second fund corresponding to claims based on contributions under 
the former subsidised voluntary old-age insurance scheme; and a 
third fund for the administration of those claims only for which the 
State is liable. These claims are in future to be met directly out of 
public moneys without having recourse to loans from the self- 
supporting insurance funds. 

On the other hand, all persons not included in the income-tax 
register—those earning less than 800 florins a year—should be entitled 
to a State pension of 3 florins a week or 5 florins for man and wife. 
This extension of non-contributory pensions would mean an additional 
cost estimated at 18 million florins a year over and above the actual 
cost of non-contributory pensions or parts of pensions now payable 
under the Invalidity and Old Age Acts. 

As every person who has become insured should, according to the 
proposals of the Committee, remain liable to insurance, the whole 
population would finally become insured. 

In order to raise the standard of benefits it is proposed to increase 
the number of wage classes under the Invalidity Act. The highest 
present class could, for this purpose, be subdivided into several classes, 
and for some of these a contribution in excess of 60 cents per week 
could be charged. Pensions might, moreover, be increased by a 
system of voluntary insurance with industrial funds to which workers 
would also contribute. 


Immediate Reforms. 

The Joint Committee of the Labour Party and the Trade Union 
Federation proposes that pending a reorganisation of social insurance 
on the lines proposed by the Committee the following measures should 
be taken immediately : (1) introduction of State pensions for those 
aged 65 or over with an income below 800 florins a year ; (2) financial | 
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rehabilitation of the invalidity and old-age insurance fund without 
curtailing the rights of the insured persons ; (8) extension of social 
insurance to all employed persons, including domestic servants ; 
(4) inclusion of independent workers within the scope of compulsory 
social insurance ; and (5) amendment of the Sickness Insurance Act 
with a view to restricting the number of trade associations and 
confining them to one industry each. 

The report of the Joint Committee was discussed at the Social 
Insurance Congress held in November 1938. 


EMPLOYERS’ PROPOSALS. 


It should also be mentioned that in November 1937 the Executive 
Board of the Netherlands Society for Industry and Commerce appointed 
a Committee to report on the question of the investment of public 
funds, including social insurance funds. After reviewing the position 
of the pension fund, which was originally intended to be self-supporting 
but subsequently burdened with part of the cost of non-contributory 
pensions, the Committee came to the conclusion that capital invest- 
ment of social insurance funds was not desirable. The possibilities 
for investing such funds, it was pointed out, had become dangerously 
one-sided, practically only loans to public bodies, or guaranteed by 
such bodies, being subscribed. Further, investment in public debt 
is hampered in periods when no such loans are issued and funds 
must be invested by buying up existing securities in the open market, 
the market being thus deprived of opportunities for investment. 
These disadvantages of the investment system assume particular 
importance in periods of falling rates of interest such as occur period- 
ically. The Committee therefore recommends the adoption of an 
assessment system for the financing of pensions and other benefits. 
In its opinion the accumulation system offers no greater guarantees 
for the fulfilment of liabilities incurred but in practice entails con- 
siderable drawbacks of a practical nature. 


REORGANISATION OF SICKNESS INSURANCE. 


A Joint Committee appointed by a number of central organisations 
of employers and workers, including the Netherlands Employer’s Asso- 
ciation, the General Catholic Association of Employers, the Christian 
Employers’ Federation, the Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions, 
the Netherlands Roman Catholic Workers’ Federation, and the Nether- 
lands Christian National Trades Federation, submitted a report 
on the reorganisation of sickness insurance to the Minister of Social 
Affairs on 25 November 1938. The Committee is of opinion that the 
co-operation between the trade associations and these central organis- 
ations of employers and workers has not been developed sufficiently 
to prevent excessive competition between the associations carrying 
sickness insurance. The Committee proposes to strengthen the influence 
of the central organisations in the matter of reorganisation, if any, 
of sickness insurance administration by trade association, and to 
provide for periodical consultation between these organisations. 
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Trade associations should be established or continued only on the 
recommendation of all the central organisations or at least two of 
these organisations. On the governing body of any trade association 
of general scope there should be at least one representative of each 
central organisation. The Federation of Trade Associations should, 
according to the proposals of the Committee, be given legal recognition 
as a consultative body, and membership should be compulsory. 
The Supervisory Board should be endowed with greater statutory 
powers. Finally, the Committee suggests that provision be made in 
the law for making membership of a trade association compulsory 
for all employers in an industry if the association is confined to that 
industry, unless they are members of a Labour Council fund. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As regards the development of social insurance, the tendency 
appears to be in the direction of more extensive participation of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations in its administration. The 
Government proposes in several Bills to enable trade councils to take 
part in the administration of social insurance. A beginning in this 
direction is made in the Bill providing for children’s allowances, 
which confers certain duties upon the trade councils. Moreover, 
in the Bill relating to unemployment insurance now before the Superior 
Labour Council, trade councils are included among the insurance 
carriers. Neither employers nor workers are very much in favour 
of the participation of trade councils in the insurance schemes. Work- 
ers, moreover, propose that trade associations should be confined 
to individual industries and that membership of the association 
should be compulsory for all employers in the industry concerned ; 
employers, on the other hand, appear to favour general associations 
with branch funds for separate industries. 

Opinions differ as regards the most desirable system of financing 
insurance. Workers’ representatives definitely prefer the accumulation 
system for pension insurance, but representatives of employers object 
to the investment of social insurance funds in view of its restrictive 
effects on the money market. At present a certain proportion of 
these funds must be invested in State securities, and the rate of interest 
on municipal loans has been reduced by law. 

The reorganisation of social insurance will most likely be accom- 
panied by more extensive participation of employers and workers in 
its administration. 
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Labour Problems in the Belgian Congo 


Interesting information on the problems of indigenous labour in 
the Belgian Congo is contained in official documents recently published 
in Belgium and in statements by the Governor-General of the Belgian 
Congo and other qualified persons. 

The annual report to the Belgian Parliament on the administration 
of the Belgian Congo in 1937, which has just been published by the 
Ministry of the Colonies 3, gives the following information concerning 
the volume of African labour now in employment : 

In some provinces, the problem of the labour supply arises in a 
particularly acute form. “The desire to preserve the indigenous 
communities and the need for an improvement in the demographic 
situation are obliging provincial authorities to restrict the recruiting 
and engagement of workers.” 

On 31 December 1936 the number of Africans recorded as being 
in employment, either in their own districts or elsewhere, was 409,274. 

On 31 December 1937 this figure was 491,634. 

It would no doubt be an exaggeration to say that the available 
supplies of labour are already exhausted. The main problem is rather 
one of the distribution of labour ; some areas of employment are able 
to draw largely on the local populations, while in other areas there 
is no such possibility. It remains true, however, that the number 
of workers recruited (or engaged without recruitment) has risen by 
over 20 per cent. in a single year, and that new undertakings are 
being established although the needs of many of those already in 
existence are constantly increasing. 





1 Rapport annuel sur Vadministration de la colonie du Congo belge pendant 
Vannée 1937, présenté aux Chambres législatives. Brussels, 1938. 
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PROBLEMS OF RECRUITING 


It is not surprising that this steadily growing demand for labour 
involves some undertakings in serious recruiting difficulties. The 
Kilo-Moto mines suffered from difficulties of this sort for a time, but they 
now appear to have more labour than they can deal with. On the 
other hand, in another part of the colony, the Kivu area, the European 
plantations complain that they cannot obtain the labour which they 
consider to be indispensable, and their representatives have even 
recommended direct intervention by the Government to solve this 
acute problem of recruiting. The following arguments in favour 
of such action were brought forward by Mr. J. Valette, honorary 
president of the Unaki (Kivu Agricultural Union) : 


It was during the period of expansion of the mines that the 
planters began to feel the first real shortage of labour. The effects 
of recruiting for the mines made themselves felt in the plantations 
because the Government, while exercising a strict check on the labour 
force of the plantations, actively encouraged local engagements for 
the mines and at the same time pushed forward the carrying out of 
public works by the indigenous communities. This sudden and 
excessive demand for labour caused a momentary disturbance of the 
necessary and usual equilibrium. The agricultural undertakings near 
the recruiting centres suffered particularly from this situation. Many 
plantations experienced difficulties and instability in their labour 
forces. ... 

The opposing interests in this question are therefore those of the 
indigenous communities, the planters,-and the mines, respectively. 
It is for the Government to establish a proper balance between these 
various interests. ‘ 

Many Europeans are wondering why thousands of indigenous 
workers from Ruanda go to Uganda, many days’ march from their 
homes, and do not go to the Belgian Congo where there is a shortage 
of labour. I believe that what must be established—particularly by 
good will on the part of the Government and of the parties con- 
cerned—is a favourable atmosphere for workers here, so that the 
current of migration out of Ruanda may be diverted away from 
Uganda towards the Kivu regions where there is a labour shortage. . . . 

We need a policy of agricultural development, aimed at the 
following points among many others : 


(1) Keeping in the villages near the plantations a number of 
workers sufficient for both current and seasonal needs ; 

(2) Favouring the transfer of the necessary labour to the regions 
where there is a shortage. 

This is a problem of administration. 

In Africa, Government intervention is necessary, everywhere and 
all the time, to regulate the productive and occupational system of 
the country. But if such intervention is to be satisfactory it should 
not be one-sided. 

Does not the general interest require Government intervention to 
solve this problem of labour in the Kivu, in those areas where the 
problem arises ? ! 





1 “La main-d’ceuvre indigéne agricole au Kivu”, in Courrier d’ Afrique, 26- 
27 Feb. 1939. 
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The above remarks allude to the measures which might be taken 
by the Government of the Belgian Congo to promote the movement 
of workers from Ruanda-Urundi into those parts of the Kivu which 
urgently require labour. On this aspect of the problem Mr. Ryckmans, 
Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, has commented as follows : 


It is often said that there is no labour problem in the Kivu and 
that it would suffice to facilitate the movement of the Banyaruanda 
to the Kivu in order to satisfy the planters’ needs. That is not the 
case. There is a labour problem, and the movement of workers from 
the Mandated Territory to the Kivu is not easy to promote. It is 
a fact that the people of Ruanda-Urundi prefer to go to the neigh- 
bouring British colonies rather than to the Belgian Congo. In his 
report on the administration of Ruanda-Urundi for 1987, the Governor 
of the Mandated Territory states that during the year nearly 50,000 
Natives moved into British territory and less than 5,000 into the 
Belgian Congo. These figures do not include seasonal agricultural 
labour. Statistics published by the Government of Uganda show 
that 95,000 Natives of Ruanda-Urundi engaged for work of a seasonal 
or a non-seasonal character in Uganda. The same Uganda report 
states that monthly wages in the cotton plantations there are from 
8 to 11 shillings without rations or 7 to 8 shillings with rations ; in 
the mines the wages of unskilled workers are from 8 to 10 shillings 
without rations or 5 to 6 shillings with rations; in the coffee planta- 
tions they are 8 shillings with rations, and in the sugar plantations 
8 to 10 shillings. These wage rates are much higher than those pre- 
vailing in the Kivu, yet the planters of that region declare that 
they cannot pay more. The Governor of Uganda nevertheless consi- 
ders that wages in the British Protectorate are too low. What is 
‘therefore to happen if, in accordance with the Governor’s view, 
Uganda employers raise wage rates still further ? The attraction which 
induces the inhabitants of Ruanda-Urundi to go and work in 
British territory will be stronger than ever; nor is it clear how, 
without having recourse to unjustifiable violence, the people of 
Ruanda-Urundi can be prevented from going to Uganda to earn two 
or three times as much as they could in the Kivu. 

So there is indeed a labour problem in the Kivu. 100,000 men 
migrate from Ruanda-Urundi every year, but the Kivu cannot manage 
to pay them enough to attract them into its territory.! 


LABOUR PROBLEMS AND THE COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
AFRICANS 


At a session held from 18 to 28 June 1938, the permanent Committee 
established in the Belgian Congo for the protection of Africans examin- 
ed various important aspects of indigenous labour problems and 
inserted various resolutions on these matters in its report to the 
King.? 





1 “ Interview de M. P. Ryckmans”’, in Courrier d’ Afrique, 19-20 March 1939. 

2 “ Rapport au Roi de la Commission pour la protection des indigénes, VII° 
session ’’, in Bulletin Officiel du Congo beige, 25 Nov. 1938. The Attorney-General 
at the Court of Appeal at Léopoldville is the chairman of this Committee, the 
members of which are mainly leading missionaries, doctors, and representatives 
of the large undertakings. 
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Those parts of the report which concern labour problems are 
reproduced below, with the text of the resolutions which the Committee 
adopted on the subject. 


Compulsory Cultivation 


It should be noted that in certain regions the inhabitants are 
obliged to cultivate crops which are unremunerative or—what amounts 
to the same thing—crops for which the Government has made no 
marketing arrangements. 

A case in point is that of the rice crop which the people of the 
Lake Leopold II region are obliged to grow ; after the harvest these 
people have been at a loss to know what to do with their rice, or 
else they have had to carry it a distance of five days’ march from 
their plantations, only to receive for a load of 35 kg. of rice a sum 
which was not even equivalent to that which they could have earned 
by porterage if the same load had belonged to someone else. 

Clearly, when it is desired to introduce a new crop in a region 
there is a risk of error, and every experimental period involves working 
in the dark to some extent. Nevertheless, though the principle of 
compulsory cultivation may be excellent in order to shake the African 
out of his torpor and educate him in his own economic interest, certain 
indispensable preliminary questions should be studied before the 
cultivation of a particular crop is made compulsory ; its choice must 
depend on the market price of the product, the climate, the suitability 
of the soil, ete. 

As regards the introduction and extension of compulsory cotton 
growing, it has been found also that the Government is continuing 
its plan to extend the area of compulsory cotton plantations among 
communities which have always been engaged in economic activity 
at least as remunerative as cotton growing. 

Surely such an attempt to impose new crops until recently unknown 
to the inhabitants, at the expense of economic activities which have 
hitherto provided them with resources and a valuable income, is an 
erroneous application of the principle of compulsion with a view to 
educating and enriching the African population. 

One of our members very appropriately refers to the case of the 
recent introduction of compulsory cotton growing among the tribes 
— the banks of the Lualaba River in the region of Lake 

isale. . 
The natural occupation of these tribes has always been, and still 
is, fishing—an occupation so profitable that in two nights’ yomon 
man can earn an income cute to that produced by an eight months’ 
season of compulsory cotton growing. 

These considerations induced the Committee unanimously to 
adopt the following resolution (No. VIII): 

That when introducing compulsory cultivation the authorities 
should closely study the economic situation of each community, take 
into account the gainful activities in which the people are already 
engaged, and make sure of the chances of success of the compulsory 
crop and particularly of its profitability and of the possibility of 
marketing it. 


On this same question of compulsory cultivation the Committee 
adopted the following resolution, after hearing a long paper read 
by one of its members who is established at Katanga : 
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The Committee, realising that, with African society in its present 
condition, compulsory agricultural work with an educational object 
is useful and even necessary, recommends : 


(1) That the Government should see that compulsion remains 
within the legal limits and does not take the place of propaganda 
when the object is to increase production ; 

(2) That propaganda should not lose sight of its educative we se 
and should be accompanied by systematic instruction in methods of 
cultivation and land improvement ; 

(83) That such propaganda should be addressed to the adult 
males and should not degenerate into pressure, the burden of which 
would fall on the women ; 

(4) That compulsion should be used only if it will lead to increased 
efficiency, more particularly by reason of the judicious selection of 
the crops to be cultivated, the choice of the land, the introduction of a 
standard rotation scheme enabling the maximum profit to be obtained 
from a given area and the gradual reduction of porterage ; 

(5) That the territorial authorities, whose activity in certain 
regions and during recent years has been too exclusively directed 
towards extending compulsory industrial crops, should be reminded 
that a harmonious development of all forms of activity is the hallmark 
of good administration ; 

(6) That in establishing the economic programme of indigenous 
communities precedence should be given to crops intended to ensure 
the means of subsistence of such communities ; 

(7) That the bonuses paid to the chiefs and headmen, and based 
on the production or non-production of compulsory crops by their 
subjects, should immediately be abolished ; it is impossible to secure 
the harmonious development of the activities of an indigenous commun- 
ity if one of its activities gives rise to special remuneration for the 
chief. 


Duration of Contracts 


The legislation of the Belgian Congo fixes the maximum period 
of validity of indigenous workers’ contracts of employment at three 
years. This has seemed to some employers to be too strict a limitation 
since in their view the stabilisation of African labour would be facili- 
tated if the law permitted conclusion of engagements for periods 
of more than three years. In the following passage of its report 
the Committee sets out in detail the views of these employers and 
then proceeds to define its own attitude on this question : 


The Decree of 16 March 1922 concerning contracts of employment 
places an automatically operating limit of three years on the duration 
of indigenous workers’ engagements. This strict provision, introduced 
at the time with the object of protecting Africans who might be 
ignorant of the exact meaning of obligations undertaken for a very 
long period, seems now to have become too hard and fast. 

The natural development of Africans in the employment of Euro- 
pean undertakings, and particularly the present organisation and 
policy of the indigenous labour services of these undertakings, 
would at present justify a slackening of the above-mentioned rule. 
Indeed, such a change would even appear desirable for the Africans 
themselves. 
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In general, a limitation of the period of validity of engagement 
clearly runs counter to the policy of stabilising indigenous labour 
followed by all the important commercial and industrial bodies in 
the Congo. 

In some special cases, it may be an obstacle to the preparation 
of special schemes which undertakings would like to establish so 
that their skilled African employees, such as clerks and craftsmen, 
shall be more permanently attached to them. Such persons may be 
considered as fully developed members of the African community, 
and therefore as perfectly capable of appreciating the length of an 
engagement extending for over three years. 

Further, to permit the contracts of this category of workers to be 
concluded for periods of over three years would be to give them a 
more stable situation and bring them further advantages ; it would 
also protect the employer against certain deplorable practices with 
regard to increases of wages, which are used far too often with the 
object of attracting skilled workers away from the employer who 
has borne the cost and responsibility of a very expensive training, 
so that this employer obtains no advantage from the training. 

At least for certain categories of African employees, it seems 
desirable to propose the re-establishment of the principle of contractual 
freedom, qualified only by application of the universal rule that 
services may not be hired for life. 

The desires thus expressed by certain employers do not appear 
at first sight to be open to objection. These employers wish to be in 
a position to engage their African employees under a set of rules 
drawn up by themselves and modelled on the rules for African 
age of the Colonial Government ; their object would be to 
stabilise their specialised labour and keep the skilled workers in 
their service by specially favourable treatment. The Committee is, 
however, by no means disposed at present to approve the suggested 
amendment of the Decree of 16 March 1922. If the object of the 
employers who are in favour of long engagements is to keep their 
employees by means of advantages depending on length of service, 
there is nothing to prevent these employers from according such 
advantages to employees engaged on the basis of contracts renewed 
every three years, with the proviso that the enjoyment of these 
advantages shall depend upon the total period of service’s amounting 
to the period which they desire. 

It would not be suitable for private undertakings to transform 
African members of their staff into “ permanent officials”. They 
would be doing a very ill service both to themselves and to their 
—. for the latter would have no further reason for hard or 
zealous work, and would consequently lose all keenness. The employers 
will themselves find many means — better than legislative action — 
by which to attach employees to their service while avoiding the 
disadvantages of permanent engagements, which inevitably lead to 
the retention of some parasites on the staff instead of much more 
deserving candidates. 

For this reason, the Committee has unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution (No. IX) : 

Whereas the employer can protect himself against an excessive 
labour turnover by providing for a sufficiently long period of notice 
(a month or more, for instance) as a condition to termination of 
contracts sine die ; 
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Whereas consequently an employment scheme providing for the 
payment of a pension after a long period of continuous service may 
ney well be operated without the need for an amendment of 

ection 7 of the Decree of 16 March 1922, and the introduction of 
such a scheme would effectively counteract the tendency to an excessive 
labour turnover ; 


The Committee considers that there is no ground for permitting 
an extension of the period of validity of contracts of engagement 
of Africans in the employment of European undertakings beyond 
the present legal maximum of three years, even in the case of skilled 
workers. 


Industrial Accidents 


The Committee also had to deal with the important question of 
protecting African workers against industrial accidents. At present 
there is no provision in Belgian Congo legislation governing compensa- 
tion for these accidents. The Committee put forward the following 
considerations on the subject : 


Experience has shown that the best method of securing industrial 
safety is to give the employer a pecuniary interest therein by requiring 
him to pay compensation for accidents which occur to his workers. 
It is not only in order to secure proper protection for the workers 
that the Committee considers itself bound to propose the placing 
of an obligation on the employer to pay compensation to the workers 
for the consequences of any accidents which may occur to them ; 
the proposal is made on general grounds in order to secure a higher 
degree of justice. 

It happens that these measures attain certain other important 
objects at the same time. From the economic point of view a stabilised 
labour force is much better fitted to perform its task than one which 
is constantly changing ; it has more experience, is more skilled, and 
is consequently less exposed to occupational risks. 


The —— will, therefore, have an interest in maintaining 
his workers in his service for a long period (since he will henceforward 
be responsible for accidents and this will be a charge on his budget), 
and he will concern himself in his own interest with a question which 
interests us all—the stabilisation of indigenous labour and _ its 
vocational training. 


At present there is no Decree governing compensation due for 
industrial accidents. The courts are competent to decide each dispute 
as it arises. Nevertheless, the magistrates, as protectors of the African 

pulation, have in most cases been able to induce employers to pay 
ump-sum compensation to persons injured in industrial accidents. 

But such compensation is unfortunately paid once only, and 
though it renders the disabled person rich for the moment it leaves 
him in need for the rest of his life. 


For this reason, a certain big company itself took the initiative in 
1928—and all honour to it—of introducing pensions for seriously disabled 
persons, since the previous compensation had proved to be both 
unwise and insufficient. The actual payment of the pensions provided 
by this company can only be secured by the aid of the Government 
which undertakes the regular transfer of these invalidity pensions. 
to the disabled workers in the latters’ home territory. 
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The percentage of disablement is determined according to the 
schedule of the Belgian Ministry of National Defence (Royal Order 
of 4 May 1920). 

The company in question has even extended payment of pensions 
to some cases of invalidity resulting from sickness contracted in or 
out of its service, and involving permanent incapacity of over 50 per 
cent. 

In case of death from disease, it spontaneously pays to the workers’ 
relatives a lump sum of 250 francs ; and a worker whose wife dies 
receives a holiday and an allowance enabling him to go back to his 
home district to marry again. 

This company’s action could well serve as model for a workmen’s 
compensation scheme ; it has had the most satisfactory results in 
reducing the number of accidents... . 

No one now contests the desirability of a Decree on this subject. 
Which undertakings and which employers should be placed under 
the desired legislative scheme ? All those in whose employment 
the worker is exposed to a definite risk, whether forestry, agricultural 
or industrial undertakings, small employers, or big companies. 

The Committee has, therefore, unanimously adopted the following 
resoiution (No. XXIV) : 

Whereas uniform rules should be laid down concerning the pay- 
ment of accident compensation to African workers employed by 
European undertakings ; 

The Committee recommends that this matter should be regulated 
by legislative measures as soon as possible. 

It considers that the rules concerning compensation for industrial 
accidents summarised below, which have been in force in the Province 
of Elizabethville for about ten years (Notice of the Governor of Katanga 
dated 1 September 1923), should be confirmed by the new legislation 
since the system which they constitute has proved its worth and gives 
satisfaction to all concerned. 

These rules are as follows : 


(1) A person injured in an industrial accident but capable of 
continuing to provide for himself (permanent incapacity of less than 
50 per cent. determined according to the disablement schedule of the 
Belgian Ministry of National Defence, Royal Order of 4 May 1920) 
receives compensation paid in a lump-sum. The amount of this 
compensation depends on the degree of incapacity and on the wages 
received by the worker in question at the time of the accident. 


(2) On the other hand, persons affected by incapacity of 50 per 
cent. or more, who are wholly or partly unable to provide for themselves, 
should receive compensation in the form of pensions for life, apart 
from the immediate lump-sum compensation mentioned in (1). 

The amount of this pension should be in accordance with the 
cost of living in the district to which the disabled person is repatriated ; 
it should be higher when the degree of incapacity is such (95-100 
per cent.) that the invalid requires permanent attendance. 


(8) Legislative provision should be made for the repatriation of 
the invalid pensioner to his tribal area (except in cases where he 
has lost all connection therewith) ; for it is undesirable that industrial 
invalid pensiorers should collect in the large towns, where they 
will find it difficult to live and will become beggars. 

The Committee also attaches importance to the following points : 
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(A) The legislative scheme should not provide for the deposit 
by employers of capital guaranteeing payment of these pensions, 
or for compulsory insurance, except in the case of employers who 
cannot offer full evidence of financial soundness ; it would be unjust 
to place additional burdens on employers who have of their own 
accord adopted the system of compensation for industrial accidents 
described above. 

(B) The legislative scheme should provide for the supply, mainten- 
ance, and renewal, free of charge, at the employers’ expense, of simple 
artificial limbs, etc. 











Moral and Social Consequences of Economic Development 








Lastly, the Committee gave its full attention to a problem which 
stands out above the special questions of workers’ protection, and 
which it defined as follows: “moral degradation of economically 
developed regions and relaxation of general discipline ”’ 


The Committee started from the realisation that economic develop- 
ment, very intense in certain parts of the Colony, has revolutionised 
the conditions of life of the indigenous communities. 


The establishment of large areas and groups of areas under indi- 
genous authorities and of centres outside tribal life, the effective 
participation of Africans in the administration, the establishment 
of indigenous courts of law, the work of the missions, the intense 
development of education, the establishment of important lines of 
communication and rapid ‘and frequent means of transport, the rise 
of industry, and the rapid progress made by agriculture, have rele- 
gated to the distant past the days when the inhabitants could pro- 
perly be described as primitive or as children. This development is 
detaching the African from his ancestral customs and ancient tradi- 
tions. New aspirations are being born, still undefined, sometimes 
disturbing, but in general good. 


It is the presence of the European that indirectly has caused 
or accentuated this development, which affects all sections of the popu- 
lation and sometimes arouses appetites and aspirations previously 
unknown. Sometimes villages are emptied of their able-bodied in- 
habitants, disgusted with life under a chief whom they feel to be 
incapable of finding a solution to, or adopting a firm attitude in, 
the ever-recurrent conflict between African interests as they see 
them and European demands. The young are attracted towards 
the centres of employment, both by the bait of high wages and by 
the magnet of a new kind of life, with conditions more suited to the 
aspirations awakened in them by education ; they turn towards the 
European, more confident in the future than their elders, tired of the 
latters’ reproaches and recriminations. Even the women are beginning 
to feel the need for emancipation, the legitimate desire to escape from 
the crushingly heavy burden they are obliged to bear under the pretence 
of providing for the continuance of the race. . 


As an instance, the Committee reproduces in its report the pessi- 
mistie picture, drawn by one of its members, of the fall in the birth 
rate in the Province of Stanleyville. The causes of this decline are 
described in the following terms : 
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For many years, public morality hes been exposed to a number of 
dangerously deleterious influences. First of all there was porterage, 
spreading the contagion of venereal disease along the tracks ; then the 
construction of railways and motor roads, involving promiscuity in 
temporary camps and the impossibility of any normal family life 
on the construction sites ; then again, the opening of mines and the 
establishment of plantations, bringing together hundreds of unmarried 
workers and necessitating a constant, almost an uninterrupted, 
movement to and fro of the women of the region bringing provisicns 
and often spending the night away from their villages; then the 
departure of many young men and girls from their tribal surroundings, 
fascinated by the attraction of the European towns; and, lastly, 
the evil vagabond life round the commercial centres. In addition to 
the weakening of normal decent family life, there is no doubt that gene- 
ral discipline is also seriously affected. Obedience to every authority 
is questioned ; respect for the pledged word and for contractual 
obligations cannot be relied upon; censciences are extremely 
accommodating as regards honest dealing; robbery is not rare ; 
embezzlement is common ; and lust for anything sensual is immense. 
The prisons overflow with people who have been committed for drunk- 
enness, hemp smoking and violence. Clerks of all grades, many skilled 
workers, and some male servants who have seen life, entertain unheard- 
of pretensions, their behaviour is completely out of place, their ambition 
desperate, their susceptibility pathological. 


The Committee made it clear that this picture of the moral degra- 
dation of a single region did not reflect the general situation in the 
rest of the Colony. 


The position is grave but by no means desperate. On the contrary 
it has arisen because of the great vitality that is becoming. evident in 
all directions. This is an attack of growing pains similar to that 
which the boy suffers when he is about to become a man. Such develop- 
ment creates a problem, but we have in us the forces required to 
solve it. 


The Committee then enumerates the measures which it considers 
should be recommended with a view to dealing with the situation. 
It will be noted that most of these measures directly concern indigenous 
labour policy. 


In their generosity many large undertakings are already taking 
an interest in the private affairs of their workers in order to help 
the latter to live decent lines. These undertakings have realised that 
they themselves have the greatest interest in paying paternal atten- 
tion to the moral, individual, family and social life of their staff. 
Loose living leads to all sorts of disorders and the employer is not the 
last to suffer from the unruly and undisciplined behaviour of his 
workers. 

This praiseworthy action is justly considered by the under- 
takings in question as an excellent means of stabilising their labour 
force and consequently increasing its economic output. 

The Committee can only repeat that healthy realism is always in 
agreement with the loftiest ideals. In this spirit it unanimously 
votes its XX Vth resolution : 

Whereas under the cloak of the advanced technical and economic 
development of the Colony grave moral relaxation and pronounced 
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weakening of general discipline are to be remarked among large sec- 
tions of the population and particularly among those who live closest 
to the Europeans : 


The Committee recommends : 


(1) That the Government should take care to secure the abso- 
lutely proper conduct of recruiting operations in accordance with the 
conditions laid down by the Committee on Indigenous Labour, insist- 
ing in particular that the practice of paying capitation fees to the 
recruiter or the chief should everywhere be abolished ; 


(2) That the granting of a labour permit should be made condi- 
tional on the provision of a guarantee, not only that the employer 
will secure the material welfare of his workers, but also that he will 
provide satisfactory social and moral conditions for them ; and that 
in any case the aid of the Government in the provision of labour 
should cease if these requirements are not completely fulfilled ; 


(3) That, even within its own services, the Government should 
fight against the waste of labour in all its forms and encourage any 
action calculated to increase the output of the workers by a better 
organisation of labour, since much wastage of labour -results from 
lack of European supervision and of appropriate equipment ; 

(4) That deductions, not exceeding one-third of monthly earnings, 
from the wages of unmarried workers should be compulsory and that 
the amount should be paid into a savings account so as to provide 
a dowry payable on marriage ; 

(5) That in all artificial towns and villages a normal family should 
receive a suitable dwelling, proportionate to the number of persons 
composing it, and that the normal family should be protected by 
severe repression of any attack on its morals ; 

(6) That no woman, whether married or not, should be allowed 
to travel without a document certifying that she has the permission 
of her husband or responsible guardian and that to transport a woman 
not holding such a certificate should be made an offence ; 

(7) That the Government should slow down the drift of boys and 
girls towards the towns ; 

(8) That the management of camps and the duties of labour 
inspection should be entrusted to specialised staff providing guarantees 
of moral integrity and having duly mre od vocational qualifi- 
cations. 
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Co-operative Societies throughout the World‘ 


Numerical Data 
B. Other Data Relating to Primary Co-operative Societies 


TABLE I. CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 





Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


3 


Trade 
(thousand 
francs) 


4 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 





AFRICA 
Egypt 
Union of South Africa 
Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 
British : 
Kenya 


French : 
French West Africa 


Total, Africa 








AMERICA 


Argentina 
Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 

| Mexico 
Newfoundland 
Panama 
Salvador 
United States * 
| Uruguay 


Total, America 





(6) 


328,292 * 
(2,400) 


61,563 
(2,400) 
714 

(1) 








4,061 





585,308 
(4,030) 





373,888 
(2,612) 





81,285 
(2,607) 





* The first half of this study appeared in the August 1939 issue of the Review, pp. 254-271. 


* Figures furnished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
* Urban consumers’ stores and buying clubs only. 


* Share capital only. 
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TABLE I, CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES (contd.) 





Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Trade 
(thousand 
francs) 


4 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 





Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 
China 
India 
Japan 


Sakhalin 


Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 


British : 
Ceylon 


Cyprus 


Federated Malay States and 
Straits Settlements 


Netherlands : 
Dutch Indies 


Mandated Territory : 
British : 
Palestine 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


40,700 
(296) 
7,200 
(180) 

265,000 
(182) 


9,241 
(22) 
797 
(12) 


358 

(2) 
789 
(15) 


6,070 
(47) 


790 
(22) 


187 
(12) 


16 
(1) 
57 
(15) 


5,297 
(47) 








330,155 
(756) 


40,911 
(456) 








39,200,000 
(24,113) 


16,462,485 
(24,113) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 


Germany 








263,000 
(99) 
510,068 
(100) 
84,449 
(154) 
805,544 
(611) 
376,000 
(1,882) 
562,300 
(539) 
1,695,000 
(1,176) 
2,010,911 
(1,085) 





67,963 
(99) 
98,042 
(100) 
20,324 
(63) 
203,798 
(611) 
231,691 
(1,923) 
313,011 
(539) 
301,034 
(1,026) 


654,977 
(1,085) 





23,000 
(99) 
99,487 
(100) 
7,270 
(63) 
88,885 
(611) 
104,510 
(1,778) 


133,297 
(539) 


325,156 
(1,085) 





1 Including 146 co-operative community centres. 
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TABLE I. CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES (concluded.) 





Number 
of 
societies 


2 





Europs (except U.S.S.R.) (cont.) 


Great Britain 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland (Eire) 
Northern Ireland 
Italy 

Latvia 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 

1 Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 


Yugoslavia 


Total, Furope (except U.S.S.R.) 


16 


138 


8,023,073 
(1,133) 


127,428 
(2) 


371 
(2) 


9,222 
(22) 
62,062 
(19) 
825,000 
(3,865) 
2,992 
(8) 
325,368 
(424) 
160,107 
(585) 
373,516 
(1,866) 
19,000 
(25) 
29,063 
(106) 
1,178,817 
(1,759) 
660,934 
(811) 
418,557 
(576) 
11,265 
(13) 
86,983 
(138) 


ade 
(thousand 
francs) 


4 - 


3,757,111 
(1,133) 
30,040 

(2) 

337 

(2) 
2,823 
(22) 
27,981 
(19) 
209,300 
(3,865) 
4,950 
(28) 
107,395 
(424) 
127,873 
(585) 
98,710 
(1,725) 
1,302 
(25) 


13,638 
(603) 


401,105 
(811) 
166,985 
(585) 
7,216 
(13) 
19,409 
(138) 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 


3,315,230 
(1,133) 


17,408 
(2) 
297 
(2) 
1,765 
(22) 
20,641 
(19) 


620 

(8) 
9,455 
(155) 
50,369 
(585) 
26,499 
(1,866) 


2,694 
(106) 


170,651 
(811) 
152,281 
(529) 
835 
(16) 
10,950 
(138) 





19,426 


18,621,130 
(16,999) 


6,867,015 
(15,425) 


4,561,300 
(9,663) 





OCEANIA 


Australia 
New Zealand 


French possessions 


Total, Oceania 


122,795 
(136) 
8,000 

(26) 


372 
(7) 


44,257 
(136) 


3,037 
(26) 





131,167 
(169) 


47,294 
(162) 


42,632 
. (186) 








Grand total 








58,884,157 
(46,108) 





23,802,425 
(42,795) 





4,698,694 
(12,868) 





2 Share capital only. 
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TABLE II, HOUSING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
(INCLUDING CO-OPERATIVE LOAN AND BUILDING SOCIETIES) 








Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


3 


Income 
from rents 
and rates 
(thousand 
francs) 


4 


Total of 
of balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 





AMERICA 


United States 


Total, America 


10,073 


5,002,248 
(10,073) 





10,073 


5,002,248 
(10,073) 








Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


India 


Mandated territory : 
British : 
Palestine 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 











Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Denmark 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Hungary 
Iceland 


Ireland (Eire) 














8,456,251 
(3,508) 
10,985,695 
(1,333) 


2,384 
(6) 
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TABLE II. HOUSING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
(INCLUDING CO-OPERATIVE LOAN AND BUILDING SOCIETIES) (concluded) 





Income Total of 
Number Number from rents of balance 
of of and rates sheets 
societies (thousand (thousand 
francs) francs) 


2 4 5 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) (eont.) 


Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway aa 


(2) (1) 
Poland ° 179,760 
(296) 


Spain 


Sweden 182,305 
(1,000) (70) 


Switzerland 
Turkey 314 ee 22? 
(4) (4) 


Yugoslavia q 9,279 es 2,847 
(8&3) (83) 





Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 10,747 3,261,163 621,529 | 19,988,222 
(8,908) (4,358) (5,658) 








OCEANIA 


Australia 152,932 
New Zealand 





Total, Oceania 127,319 276,597 
(277) (277) 





Grand total 21,474 8,408,354 621,529 20,288,297 
(19,486) (4,358) (6,066) 























1 Share capital only. 
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TABLE Iida. 


CO-OPERATIVE LOAN AND BUILDING SOCIETIES 








Country 


Number of 


societies 


Number of 
members 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


A 


Loans 
granted 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 





AMERICA 


United States 


Total, America 


10,025 


5,000,000 
(10,025) 





10,025 


5,000,000 
(10,025) 





Asta (except U.S.S.R.) 


India 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 








Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


Austria 
Bulgaria 
Germany 
Great Britain 


Hungary 


174,211 
18) 
10,745,238 
(977) 


2,123,311 
(977) 





2,170,868 
(1,005) 


10,919,449 
(995) 


2,123,311 
(977) 





OCEANIA 


Australia 


New Zealand 


Total, Oceania 


81,106 
(180) 
46,213 
(97) 


28,807 
(180) 
20,605 
(97) 





127,319 
(277) 


276,597 
(277) 


49,412 
(277) 





Grand total 











7,298,312 
(11,312) 





11,196,046 
(1,272) 





2,172,723 
(1,254) 
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TABLE III, OCCUPATIONAL (OTHER THAN AGRICULTURAL) CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
(INCLUDING URBAN CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES) 





Country 


societies 


h 





Trade (thousand francs) 





of 
Total 


2 4 


Supplies 
4a 


Sales 
4b 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 


' (thousand 


francs) 


5 





AFRICA 


Union of South Africa 


Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 


British : 
Gold Coast 


Nyasaland 


French : 
Morocco 


Tunis 


Total, Africa 














AMERICA 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Canada 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Mexico 
Newfoundland 
Nicaragua 
United States * 
Virgin Islands 
Uruguay 


Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 


British : 
Leeward Islands 


French : 
Guadeloupe 


Total, America 





1,315,390 
(5,298) 
400 

(1) 


400 
(1) 


204 
(5) 











1,444,474 
(6,425) 














321,416 
(5,443) 








* Share capital only. 


* Figures furnished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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OCCUPATIONAL (OTHER THAN AGRICULTURAL) CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
(INCLUDING URBAN CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES) (contd.) 


TABLE III. 





Country 


Number 
of 
socicties 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


3 


Trade (thousand francs) 





Total 
4 


Supplies 
4a 


Sales 
4b 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 





Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


India 

Japan 
Korea 
Sakhalin 

Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 


British : 
British Bornev 


Cyprus 


Federated Malay States and 
Straits Settlements 


Unfederated Malay States 
Netherlands : 
Dutch Indies 
Mandated territory : 


British : 
Palestine 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


12,917 
276 

67 

26 


1,533,571 
(12,715) 
377,000 


70,036 
(154) 


5,529 
(13,005) 


(3) 


16,546 
(154) 


3,291 * 
(13,005) 


9 
(5) 
7 


W 2,238! 
(13,005) 


84 
(5) 


11 
(21) 


74,300 
(154) 





13,963 


2,160,566 
(13,686) 


22,201 
(13,215) 


3,307 
(13,021) 


2,348 
(13,021) 


549,550 
(13,960) 





2,032,350 
(15,577) 


9,647,188 
(15,577) 


46,865 
(14,555) 








Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 


Czecho-Slovakia 








185,832 
(443) 


,068) 





40,811 
(110) 
5,757 
(23) 


32,744 
(192) 























* The “ Statistical Statements relating to the Co-operative Movement in India ’’ make a distinction only 
These figures therefore include data for a small 
of « s’ co-operative societies and housing co-operative societies. 


between agricultural and non-agricultural primary societies. 
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TABLE III, OCCUPATIONAL (OTHER THAN AGRICULTURAL) CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
(INCLUDING URBAN CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES) (concluded) 





Total of 
balance 
of sheets 
societies members Total Supplies Sales (thousand 
francs) 


2 3 4 4a 4b 5 


Trade (thousand francs) 





Number Number 
Country of of 





Evrope (except U.S.S.R.) (cont.) 


Danzig 


Denmark 


Estonia 687 196 
(13) (13) (13) 

France y 46,223 ee 
(475) 
Germany 24,620 3,272,954 
. (183) (4,499) 
Great Britain 255 912 125,639 
(43) (175) 
Hungary — 7 


Iceland 


80 
(6) 
Italy 7,245 
(106) 

Latvia 543 
(30) 


Ireland (Eire) 


Lithuania 


Netherlands 


13,595 
(1) 


(1 
Poland 2 12,346 
(129) 


Norway 


Rumania 
Spain 2,220 
(305) 

9,360 oe 
(141) 
Switzerland 35 : 658 49,659 as 
( (2) 


Sweden 


Turkey 


3,300 1,760 


Yugoslavia 
(83) (29) 











Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 5,239,478 | 3,361,596 | 2,635,343 | 110,231 | 7,082,572 
(13,671) (6,673) (2,843) (1,320) (10,987) 








Grand total 10,879,632 | 13,057,905 | 2,638,650 112,928 8,000,610 
(49,369) (35,671) | (15,864) | (14,344) (44,953) 



































* Share capital only. 
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URBAN CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES ! 
































TABLE Illd. 
Total 
Number Number of balance Turnover 
Country of of sheets (thousand 
societies members (thousand francs) 
francs) 
1 2 3 4 5 
AFRICA 
Union of South Africa 2 1,882 197 ‘ 
(2) (2) 
Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 
British : 
Gold Coast 2 129 7°® 
(2) (2) 
Nyasaland 3 és ° 
Total, Africa 7 2,011 204 
(4) (4) 
AMERICA 
Argentina 42 19,037 2,619 
(42) (42) 
Brazil 180 oe os 
Canada 14 721 16 
(14) (14) 
Nicaragua 3 “ és 
United States 5,642 1,307,602 314,303 
(5,231) (5,232) 
Total, America 5,881 1,327,360 316,938 
(5,287) (5,287) 
Asia (except U.S.S.R.) | 
| 
India 5,936 287,325 
(812) 
Japan 276 | 377,000 355,924 1,189,350 
(272) (272) (272) 
Korea 62 77,682 72,411 
(62) (62) 
Sakhalin 15 | ss 
Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 
British : 
British Borneo 1 209 70 
(2) (1) 
Cyprus 22 | 2,594 262 
| (22) (22) 
Federated Malay States and 
Straits Settlements 393 93,649 14,290 
(387) (387) 
Unfederated Malay States 17 1,827 493 
(17) (17) 
Mandated Territory : | 
British : 
Palestine 49 | 67,089 59,154 
(49) (49) 
Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 6,771 907,375 502,604 1,189,350 
(1,622) (810) (272) 
} 


























1 This table is principally reserved for urban credit co-operative societies of the occupational 
type. It includes, however, for certain countries, such as Canada, the United States, and Turkey, 
savings and credit co-operative societies, which are often constituted by people of the same 
occupational group, but which are not co-operative societies of the occupational type. 


2 Share capital only. 
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TABLE IIIa. URBAN CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES (concluded.) 

















Total | 
Number Number of balance | Turnover 
Country of of sheets | (thousand 
societies members (thousand | . “ francs) 
francs) | 
1 2 3 4 | 5 
Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
Austria 332 157,324 ge 165,048 
(310) (310) 
Belgium 203 B ds bes 
Bulgaria 216 172,559 91,737 696,401 
(216) 65 (65) 
Czecho-Slovakia 2,005 1,542,576 1,647,500 399,543 
(818) (1,952) (96) 
Danzig 3 7 te és 
France 97 55,807 
92) 
Germany 1,414 1,238,200 2,673,123 |103,404,000 
(1,334) (1,334) (1,334) 
Great Britain 43 15,895 25,688 és 
(43) (43) 
Hungary 1 eo 0 
Italy 440 = 1,016,609 
(51) 
Latvia 207 72,421 25,449 
(207) (207) 
Lithuania 103 25,775 17,390 
(103) (103) 
Netherlands 71 ee ee 
Poland 2,001 724,954 275,028 
(1,803) (1,803) 
Rumania 597 197,421 34,739 
(597) (597) 
Switzerland 17 86,400 483,444 12,910,482 
(2) (1) (2) 
Turkey 2 680 i 110 
(2) (1) 
Yugoslavia 280 85,211 15,228 84,194 
(270) (270) (270) 
Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 8,032 4,375,223 6,305,935 {117,659,778 
(5,795) (6,426) (2,077) 
Grand total 20,691 6,611,969 7,125,681 (118,849,128 
(12,708) (12,527) (2,353) 
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TABLE I11b. CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF SMALL TRADERS AND CRAFTSMEN 









































—s er Trade (thousand francs) | eg 
Country of | of sheets 
societies | members Total Supplies Sales (thousand 
francs) 
1 2 3 4 4a 4b 5 
AFRICA 
Morocco 11 15 
. (2) 
Tunis 4 342 43 33 
(4) (4) (4) 
Total, Africa 15 357 43 3 
(5) (4) (4) 
AMERICA 
United States : 
Virgin Islands 1 400 80 -— 80 
(1) (1) (1) 
Total, America 1 400 80 _ 80 
(2) (1) (1) 
Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 
India 1,570 3,804 279 — 279 8&3 
(67) (62) (62) (67) 
Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 
Japanese : 
Korea 5 1,931 93 9 84 
(5) (5 (5) (5) 
Netherlands : 
Dutch Indies 20 195 9 _- 9 88 
(20) (20) (20) (20) 
Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 1,595 5,930 381 9 372 171 
(92) (87) (5) (87) (87) 
Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
Austria 166 28,508 40,811 23,658 19,404 
(133) (110) (13) (110) 
Belgium 446 os nee wa 
Bulgaria 213 11,733 
(213) 
Czecho-Slovakia 490 4,857 449 365 
(15) (15) (15) 
Denmark 18 oe 5,543 .° 
_ (18) 
France 59 24,463 94,523 94,523 _ 
(59) (47) (47) 
Germany 3,165 437,460 2,803,603 | 2,441,935 24,620 599,832 
(3,165) (3,165) (2,250) (183) (3,165) 
Hungary 52 7,414 a ve e* ‘+ 
(52) 
Netherlands 103 . 
Poland 63 2,664 14,117 6,737 7,381 2,032 
(49) (42) (42) (42) (49) 
Rumania 58 11,057 ~ es eas 2,514 
(58) (58) 
Switzerland 278 3,914 49,659 . 
(1) (2) ‘ 
Turkey 8 1,347 97 119 
(8) (2) (8) 
Yugoslavia 129 4,389 3,752 3,265 30 5,023 
(104) (100) (82) (6) (104) 
Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 5,248 537,806 3,012,554 | 2,570,118 32,031 629,289 
(3,857) (3,500) (2,434) (231) (3,509) 
Grand total 6,859 544,493 | 3,013,058 | 2,570,127 32,483 629,463 
(3,955) (3,592) (2,439) (319) (3,600) 





























» Share capital only. 











REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


TABLE IIIc. 


WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES 





Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


3 


Trade 
(thousand 
francs) 


4 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 





AMERICA 


Colombia 
Mexico 
Newfoundland 
United States 


Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, ete. : 
French : 
Guadeloupe 


Total, America 


(5) 





101,145 
(1,178) 





Asta (except U.S.S.R.) 


India 


Mandated Territory : 
British : 
Palestine 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


80 
(33) 


15,145 
(105) 





15,225 
(138) 








14,555 


4,044,850 
(14,555) 


9,469,758 
(14,555) 


46,865 
(14,555) 











Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia 


Denmark 

















* Share capital only. 
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TABLE IlIc. WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES (concluded) 





Total of 
Number Number Trade balance 
of of (thousand sheets 
societies members francs) (thousand 
francs) 


2 3 4 5 


Country 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) (cont.) 


687 
(13) 
46,223 
(475) 
Great Britain 102,662 
(89) 


Estonia 


France 


Hungary 


Ireland (Eire) 80 
6) (6). 

Italy 88,550 
(1,568) 


Netherlands 


Poland 9,292 
(87) 


Rumania 


2,220 
(305) 
14,524 
(27) 


Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Yugoslavia 1,765 
(24) 





Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 234,100 313,941 132,684 
(3,347) (2,820) (840) 





Grand total 4,385,227 9,810,703 © 196,458 
(19,245) (17,616) (15,635) 























+ Share capital only. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


TABLE Illd. FISHERMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 





Total of 
Number Number balance 
of of sheets 
societies members Total Supplies Sales (thousand 
francs) 


2 3 4 4a “4b 5 


Trade (thousand francs) 








AFRICA 
Morocco 





Total, Africa 





AMERICA 
Canada 


Mexico 
Newfoundland 
United States 





Total, America 





Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


| India 


Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 


Japanese : 
akhalin 1,300 18 
(11) (11) 





Netherlands : 

Dutch Indies 572 6 
(20) (20) 
Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 1,895 24 
(33) (31) 














U.S.S.R. 150,000 | 177,431 
(1,022) (1,022) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
Bulgaria 463 
Danzig as 
Denmark 
Estonia 
Great Britain 
Iceland 
Italy 
Latvia 
Norway 
Spain 


Yugoslavia ¥ 
(122) 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 83,103 
(496) 


Grand total 247,500 
(1,558) (1,396) 








_—.. 
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TABLE IV. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
(INCLUDING RURAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES, BUT EXCLUDING AGRICULTURAL 
AND RURAL CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETIES) 





Country 





Number 
of 
societies 


2 





Number 
of 
members 


Trade (thousand francs) 








Total 


Supplies 
4a 


Sales 
4b 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 





AFRICA 
Egypt 
Union of South Africa 
Basutoland 
Swaziland 
Mandated territory of the Union 
of South Africa : 
South West Africa 
Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 
British : 
Gold Coast 
Kenya 
Mauritius 
Nigeria 
Zanzibar 


French : 
Algeria 
French West Africa 
Madagascar 
Morocco 
Réunion 
Tunis 

Mandated territories : 

British : 
Cameroons 
Tanganyika 
Togoland 

French : 


Cameroons 


Total, Africa 





292,330 
(3,394) 


(93) 


170 
(5) 
18,157 
(17) 


1,612 
(810) 


268 
(158) 
696 
(27) 


14 
(27) 





241,286 
(2,433) 





21,618 
(1,027) 


(1,917) 





AMERICA 
Argentina 


Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 














72,934 
(325) 
21,582 
(45) 
532,834 
(1,151) 





50,090 
(1,024) 








19,778 
(325) 
2,483 

(55) 
271,431 
(1,669) 





* Share capital only. 
* Own capital only. 











REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


TABLE IV. AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
(INCLUDING RURAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES, BUT EXCLUDING AGRICULTURAL 





AND RURAL CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETIES) (contd.) 





Country 


N h 





of 
societies 


2 


Trade (thousand francs) 


Total of 
balance 





Total 
4 


Supplies 
4a 


Sales 
4b 


sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 





AMERICA (cont.) 

Colombia 
Ecuador 
Mexico 
Newfoundland 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
United States 

Puerto Rico 


Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 


British : 
British Guiana 


Jamaica 
Trinidad and Tobago 


French : 
Guadeloupe 


Martinique 


Total, America 


26 

1 

3 

2 
13,664 * 

9 


9,343 
(24) 
156 


(5) 
451,617 
(5,133) 
290 

(9) 


2,000 


(2) 
2,951,237" 
(13,194) 
3,529 

(9) 


8,314,539 
(10,752) 
11,323 
(9) 


1,332,144 
(10,752) 
634 

(9) 


6,982,395 
(10,752) 
10,689 
(9) 


32! 
(16) 


2,311,291 
(12,554) 
12,792 

(9) 





21,891 


4,181,857 
(21,338) 


8,957,243 
(12,468) 


1,382,868 
(11,785) 


7,477,235 
(11,843) 


2,624,707 
(14,672) 





Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 
Burma 
China 
India 
Japan 
Korea 
Sakhalin 


Siam 








79 
37,022 
95,989 
14,984 * 

717 
106 
439 























* Own capital only. 


* Including 2,442 co-operative irrigation societies with 177,392 members. 

* Most of the co-operative societies in Japan having multiple functions, a large number of them are listed 
more than once in tables 1Va, IVb, etc. The sums of the figures relating respectively to the number and member- 
ship of the societies classified in those tables are therefore larger than the real totals given in table IV. 
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TABLE IV. AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
(INCLUDING RURAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES, BUT EXCLUDING AGRICULTURAL 
AND RURAL CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETIES) (contd.) 





Country 





Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


3 


Trade (thousand francs) 





Total 
4 


Supplies 
4a 


Sales 


4b 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 
5 





Asta (except U.S.S.R.) (cont.) 


Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc.: 


British : 
Ceylon 


Cyprus 


Federated Malay States and 
Straits Settlements 


Unfederated Malay States 


French : 
Indo-China 


Netherlands : 
Dutch Indies 


Mandated territory : 


British : 
Palestine 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


156,414 
(38) 


30,862 
(333) 


60,300 
(554) 


14 
(4) 


21 
(11) 


33,974 
(39) 


14 
(1) 
21 


(71) 


33,974 
(39) 


(334) 


88,642 
(469) 





152,002 








12,347,147 
(141,888) 








757,459 
(101,095) 





230,335 
(99, 168) 





514,791 
(98,912) 


2,739,380 
(104,590) 





246,905 * 


19,156,921! 
(246,905) 


956,718 
(3,905) 


544,343 
(3,905) 








Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Danzig 
Denmark 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 


Great Britain 





3,824 
2,725 
2,317 
11,531 
86 
7,524 
2,473 
4,299 
37,590 
41,000 
1,129 





320,441 





4,140,494" 
(39,504) 
280,685 

(1,084) 








107,281 
(2,934) 
38,859 

(566) 
636 
(183) 


954,622 
(39,504) 
166,687 

(444) 





857,574 
(2,299) 








916 
(27) 
35,565 
(1,097) 
62,651 
(1,393) 
1,157,989 


4,800 
(51) 
49,180 
(105) 
72,766 
(851) 
170,661 
(2,242) 


4,510,448 








1 Including 243,000 collective farms (kolkhozi) with 18,786,300 members, 
* Including 13,867,000 gold francs for miscellaneous services. 

















TABLE Iv. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
(INCLUDING RURAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES, BUT EXCLUDING AGRICULTURAL 
AND RURAL CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETIES) (concluded) 





Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


3 


Trade (thousand francs) 





l 
Total 


4 


Supplies 
4a 


Sales 
4b 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
(cont.) 


Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland (Eire) 
Northern Ireland 
Italy 

Latvia 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Rumania 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 


Yugoslavia 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


936 
964 
3,137 
2,616 
9,093 
6,751 
3,056 
10,458 
9,660 
710 
7,890 


250,890 


527,253 
(8,830) 
126,420 
(709) 
799,657 
(6,517) 


13,512 


(6) 
470,082 
(1,884) 
51,295 
(579) 


(1,911) 


1,309 
(3,651) 


6,348 
(38) 


(3,483) 


59 

(6) 
49,404 
(1,286) 
37,613 
(579) 


18,161 
(1,753) 


9,647 
(3,651) 


9,208 
(40) 


25,965 
(268) 
23,441 
(188) 


395,975 
(584) 
149,718 
(850) 
271,260 
(4,836) 


420,678 


126,214 
(1,610) 
289,634 
(966) 
37,313 
(663) 
165,756 
(4,213) 





187,889 


22,326,519 
(163,718) 


8,442,117 
(76,919) 


1,698,002 
(59,972) 


5,991,112 
(61,318) 


8,961,614 
(90,947) 





OCEANIA 
Australia 
New Zealand 


French possessions 


Total, Oceania 


182,552 


2,850 
(230) 


314,449 


182,148 





275,794 
(744) 


(672) 


2,850 
(230) 


435,429 
(577) 


241,248 
(349) 





Grand total 











58,580,278 
(577,987) 











20,000,746 
(197,485) 


3,335,673 
(172,182) 











14,622,877 
(173,513) 





15,215,319 
(216,364) 





} 





* Share capital only. 
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TABLE IV@. RURAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES 





Total of 
Number | Number Goieee Turn- 
Country of of sheets over 
societies | members Total | Supplies Sales |(thousand/ (thousand 
francs) francs) 


2 3 4 4a 4b 5 6 


Trade (thousand francs) 











AFRICA 


Dependencies, protectorates, co- 
lonies, etc. : 


British : 
Kenya 


Mauritius 2,041 

(35) 

French : 
Algeria 37,281 
French West Africa 
Madagascar 
Réunion 


Tunis 





Total, Africa 





AMERICA 
Brazil 
Canada 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Newfoundland 


Dependencies, protectorates, co- 
lonies, etc. : 


British : 
British Guiana 


Trinidad and Tobago 


French : 
Guadeloupe 


(29) 


Martinique 1,500 
(37) 





Total, America 578,542 
(5,725) 








Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


China 20,620 692,058 
(20,620) 
India 80,915 628,322 | 85,290 8,680 
(28,157) (25,274) (4,143) 

Japan 12,437 | 4,786,000 os 3,927,498 
(12,437) (12,437) 



































1 Own capital only. 





ena hnriene es. ss = s&s 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


TABLE IVa. RURAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES (contd.) 





Total of 
Numb Trade (thousand francs) ee net to 


Count f 
— rs sheets (thousand 


societies i 
Total | Supplies | Sales |(tMousand) " francs) 


2 4 4a 4b 6 











Asta (except U.S,S.R.) (cont.) 


Korea 1,559,106 
(657) 


Sakhalin 
Siam 6,324 
(439) 
Dependencies, protectorates, co- 
lonies, etc. : 
British : 
Ceylon 
Cyprus 


Federated Malay States 
and Straits Settlements 


Unfederated Malay States 


French : 
Indo-China 138,357 


(28) 
Netherlands : 
Dutch Indies 30,499 


(323) (323) 
Mandated Territory : 
British : 


Palestine 185 24,017 18,513 
(179) (179) 





Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) | 117,267 | 7,924,797 420,084 | 3,942,258 
(64,443) (28,517) (16,710) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


Austria 315,535 aa i oe us 534,705 
(1,839) (1,839) 

Belgium 98,492 _ 35,565 ee 
(1,165) 
Bulgaria 22,014 4 211,394 
(1,522) (1,393) 
Czecho-Slovakia _ 2,038,394 
(4,394) 
Danzig 1,336 - ee 800 37,635 

(52) (51) 

Denmark = a ¢ 152,100 
(100) 

Estonia 242 _ _ -- my 


Finland 1,179 — —- os 3,35 1,242,275 
(1,179) (1,179) 


France 10,550 . _ —_ —_ 


Germany 18,121 ‘ 502,812 | 369,620 | 133,192 |3,594,127 | 42,137,016 
(18,097) | (18,097) | (18,097) | (18,097) (18,097) 
_ — — 17 sa 


Great Britain 12! 
(12) 



































* Including fishermen's credit co-operative societies. 
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TABLE Iva. RURAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES (concluded) 





Total of 
on Trade (thousand francs) Sten Turn- 


Country of of sheets over 
societies | members Total Supplies Sales |(thousand| (thousand 
° francs) francs) 


2 3 4 4a 4b 5 6 











Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
(cont;) 


Greece 193,901 6,308 2,840 3,468 
(2,977) | (2,977) | (2,977) | (2,977) 

Hungary 421,507 — _— —_ 1,752,896 
(1,008) (1,008) 

Ireland (Eire) 8,899 _ —_ — 98 
(90) (38) 
Italy — _ — 600,510 
(2,372) 


Latvia 





Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
Poland 














Rumania 


Sweden 


467,322 
(640) 


Switzerland — 


Turkey _— 


2,840 es ee 156,830 349,603 


Yugoslavia ’ 
(3,495) (148) (2,011) (2,431) 





Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 8,882,686 | 535,310 | 377,736 | 153,399 |6,568,874 | 51,019,753 
(58,926) | (22,795) | (22,596) | (22,596) | (44,957) | (85,176) 





Grand total 17,436,373 | 537,259 | 378,177 | 154,367 |7,006,979 | 55,036,274 
(129,572) | (22,975) | (22,656) | (22,685) | (74,106) | (56,965) | 






































* Share capital only. 
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TABLE Ivb. NON-SPECIALISED SUPPLY AND SALE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 





Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


Trade (thousand francs) 





Total 
4 


Supplies 
4a 


Sales 
* 


4b 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 





AFRICA 
Egypt 
Union of South Africa 


Dependencies, protectorates,. colo- 
nies, etc. : 


French : ’ 
French West Africa 


Morocco 
Réunion 


Tunis 


Total, Africa 


1,612 
(810) 








20,673 
(1,515) 





AMERICA 


Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 
Newfoundland 
United States 


Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 


French : 
Guadeloupe 


Total, America 


(3) 
770,862 
(2,601) 


12,000 
(92) 


38,936 
(515) 


12 


(1) 
1,644,939 
(2,601) 


37,666 
(515) 


883,454 
(2,601) 


1,270 
(515) 


761,485 
(2,601) 


11,477 
(515) 


228,798 
(2,560) 





849,916 
(3,312) 


1,683,887 
(3,117) 


921,120 
(3,116) 


762,755 
(3,116) 


240,275 
(3,075) 





Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 
China 
India 
Japan 
Sakhalin 


Dependencies, protectorates, celo- 
nies, etc. : 


British ; 
Unfederated Malay States 


French : 
Indo-China 


Netherlands : 
Dutch Indies 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


17 


10 


626,567 


18,057 
(10) 


363 
(10) 


15 
(10) 








23,418 





5,536,811 
(23,170) 





223,527 
(12,532) 








222,638 
(12,622) 
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TABLE Ivb. NON-SPECIALISED SUPPLY AND SALE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES (contd.) 
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Country 


1 


N 


h 





of 


societies 


2 


Trade (thousand francs) 





Total 
4 


Supplies 
4a 


Sales 


4b 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria * 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Estonia 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland (Eire) 
Northern Ireland 
Italy 

Latvia 
Lithuania * 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Rumania 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Yugoslavia 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


1 
1 
1 


143 
,391 
524 
,475 

183 


20,673 
3,313 


301 
758 


126,025 


(1,605) 


(1,184) 


(1,522) 
31,770 
(957) 
37,893 
(183) 


485,799 
(3,291) 
163,482 
(301) 
82 
(125) 


6,348 
(38) 


12,437 

(161) 
28,615 
(180) 


10,781 
(134) 
40,320 
(1,763) 
161,851 
(3,305) 


167,479 
(3,305) 


316,368 
(3,291) 
55,189 

(301) 
1,505 
(125) 
37,333 
(1,482) 
13,387 
(38) 
317" 
(93) 
496 * 
(39) 


5,736 
(161) 


(1,380) 





5,605,916 
(43,393) 


2,324,473 
(17,199) 


1,087,269 
(14,509) 


(10,135) 


732,743 
(19,112) 





OCEANIA 


Australia 


New Zealand 


French possessions 


Total, Oceania 


81 
25 
17 


(81) 
36,641 
(14) 


189 
(13) 





123 


100,705 
(95) 


189 
(13) 





Grand total 





74,519 





12,123,151 
(71,525) 





4,353,265 
(34,458) 





2,235,973 
(30,981) 





1,474,110 
(13,626) 





1,037,199 
(23,090) 











=slClhrvlCC/CTOOUlCUrTrf)hUlCrF)hUlC ti 


_ 


* Most of the non-specialised agricultural co-operative societies in Bulgaria have also the function of credit. 
The data given here have therefore already been comprised to a great extent in the figures furnished in table IVa. 

® Share capital only. 

* These data include a small number of urban consumers’ co-operative societies. 

* Including a certain number of rural consumers’ co-operative societies. 

* Including farming community associations. 








TABLE Ive. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


SPECIALISED MARKETING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 





Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


Trade (thousand francs) 





Total 
4 


Supplies 


4a 


Sales 
4b 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 





Egypt 
Union of South Africa 
Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 
British : 
Gold Coast 
Kenya 
Nigeria 


French : 
Algeria 


Madagascar 
Morocco 
Mandated territories : 
British : 
Cameroons 
Tanganyika 
Togoland 


French : 
Cameroons 


Total, Africa 


1,378 
(52) 
198,728 
(176) 


134 
(385) 


809 
(93) 


170 
(5) 
17,998 
(8) 


268 
(158) 
696 
(27) 


181,942 
(176) 


134 
(385) 


809 
(93) 


170 
(5) 
17,998 
(8) 


268 
(158) 
682 
(27) 





220,181 
(903) 


202,003 
(852) 





AMERICA 
Argentina 


Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 
Newfoundland 
Panama 

United States 


Puerto Rico 


Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 


British : 
Jamaica 
Trinidad and Tobago 


French : 
Martinique 


Total, America 





10 


16 


(1) 
509 
(5) 


300 
(16) 


69,984 
(248) 


491 ,263¢ 
(473) 


7,353,202 
(8,151) 
11,323 
(9) 


1,165 
(2) 
69 
(1) 


448,146 
(8,151) 
634 

(9) 


69,984 
(248) 


479,402 
(473) 


6,905,056 
(8,151) 
10,689 
(9) 


1,165 
(1) 
69 
(1) 


1,334,902 
(7,987) 
12,792 
(9) 


794 
(1) 











9,173 





2,463,362 
(9,164) 





7,927,865 
(8,893) 





459,608 
(8,633) 





7,467,221 
(8,893) 





1,617,496 
(8,776) 





* Share capital only. 


* The constituent elements or units of certain societies whose activities extend over a wide area or the whole 
country are not included in this figure. 
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TABLE IV¢c. SPECIALISED MARKETING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES (contd. ) 





Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


3 


Trade (thousand francs) 





Total 
4 


Supplies 
4a 


Sales 


4b 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 





Asta (except U.S.S.R.) 
China 
India 
Japan 
Korea 
Sakhalin 


Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc.: 


British : 
Ceylon 


Cyprus 


Federated Malay States and 
Straits Settlements 


Unfederated Malay States 


Netherlands : 
Dutch Indies 


Mandated territory : 


British ; 
Palestine 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


2,366 
2,790 
11,856 
60 

8 


100,157 
(2,366) 
65 


2,542 
(39) 


14 
(2) 


6 
(4) 


33,974 
(39) 


14 
(2) 


6 
(Z) | 


33,974 


(39) 


94 
(1) 


21,969 
(39) 





4,824,028 
(14,540) 


512,732 
(12,147) 


509,254 
(12,147) 


22,246 


'633) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Danzig 
Denmark 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Greece 
Hungary 


Iceland 











476,262 
(2,288) 








22,559 
(169) 


67,437 
(809) 


857,574 
(2,299) 
22,483 

(445) 
81,613 
(825) 

338,148 

(2,351) 
2,672,528 








3,107 | 
(30) | 





22,559 
(169) 


52,172 
(380) 


857,574 
(2,299) 
21,516 

(262) 
81,613 
(825) 

338,148 

(2,351) 
2,613,353 





(10,917) | 
86,259 | 


(143) 
6,125 


(549) | 


438 
(2) 


92,021 
(697) 


42,150 
(61) 
5,061 
(411) 
24,368 
(612) 


493,270 
(10,917) 


7,453 
(549) 
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TABLE IVC. SPECIALISED MARKETING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES (concluded) 





Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


9 
- 


Number 
of 
members 


3 


Trade (thousand francs) 





Total 
4 


Supplies 
4a 


Sales 


4b 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
(cont.) 


Ireland (Eire) 
Northern Ireland 
Italy 

Latvia 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Rumania 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 


Yugoslavia 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


394,011 
(1,070) 
185,399 
(5,586) 
18,641 
(44) 
36,222 
(401) 


113,521 
(251) 
14,715 
(55) 


26,486 
(268) 
23,441 
(188) 
5,754 
(366) 
395,975 
(584) 
149,718 


(1,396) 


365,306 
(1,070) 


186 
(500) 


82 
(125) 


365,120 
(1,070) 


9,413 

(32) 
2,842 
(412) 


(R50) 
36,250 
(1,505) 

3,418 

{207) 
21,839 

(39) 


4,397 
(391) 





5,606,257 
(35,018) 


5,347,291 
(24,093) 


68,180 
(12,862) 





5,132,648 
(22,697) 


668,047 
(10,701) 





OCEANIA 
Australia 


| New Zealand 


Total, Oceania 


Grand total 


150,942 
(264) 
76,078 
(313) 


321,587 
(264) 
123,641 
(313) 


2,661 
(217) 





314,449 
(264) 
120,980 
(313) 





227,020 
(577) 


445,228 
(577) 


2,661 
(217) 


435,429 
(577) 


145,600 
(264) 
37,261 
(2) 


182,861 
(266) 








70,539 





13,248,702 
(60,306) 





14,453,207 
(46,606) 





550,973 
(22,160) 





13,746,545 
(45,139) 


2,576,731 
(21,201) 








* Share capital only. 


2 A few fishermen’s societies are also included in these data. 
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TABLE Ivel. 


CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES 








Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


9 
= 


Number 


Trade (thousand francs) 





of 
members 


3 


Total 
4 


Supplies 
4a 


Sales 


4b 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 





AFRICA 


Union of South Africa 


Total, Africa 








AMERICA 
Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 
United States 


Puerto Rico 


Total, America 





49,797 
(146) 
159 

(5) 
560,103 
(2,338) 


50,880 
(146) 


2,367,748 
(2,338) 
331 

(4) 


676 
(146) 


33,181 
(2,338) 


49,983 
(146) 


2,034,567 
(2,338) 
331 

(1) 


15,542 
(146) 


348,391 
(2,299) 








610,059 
(2,489) 


2,418,959 
(2,485) 


33,857 
(2,484) 


2,084,881 
(2,485) 


363,933 
(2,445) 





Asta (except U.S.S.R.) 
India 
Mandated territory : 


British : 
Palestine 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 

















Eurore (except U.S.S.R.) 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Danzig 
Denmark * 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 


Germany 





670 
2,213 
8,798 





(8,367) 





(8,367) 


128 
(13) 


888 
(262) 


16,025 
(8,367) 





22,559 
(169) 


48,118 
(488) 


510,650 
(1,416) 
21,516 

(262) 








(8,367) 





1 These data include 11 co-operative societies for exporting butter. 
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TABLE Ivcl. CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES (concluded) 





Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


3 


Trade (thousand francs) 





Total Sales 


4 4a 


Supplies 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
(cont.) 


Greece 
Hungary 
Ireland (Eire) 
Northern Ireland 
Italy 

Latvia 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Yugoslavia 


Jotal, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


17,081 
(124) 


45 
(21) 











26,338 





3,162,475 
(24,498) 





17,663 
(8,955) 


3,708,253 3,690,394 


(16,481) 





(16,481) | 


482,166 
(12,101) 





OCEANIA 


Australia 


New Zealand 


72,000 
(150) 
70,078 
(312) 


103,144 _ 103,144 


2,661 
(217) 


31,230 

(119) 

36,034 
(2) 











142,078 
(462) 


2,661 
(217) 


217,417 
(415) 


67,264 
(120) 








Grand total 








3,918,226 
(27,479) 





54,363 
(11,677) 


(19,581) (19,581) 











926,057 
(14,694) 





* Share capital only. 
* Approximate figures. 
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TABLE Ivc2. VINEGROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
_—on — Trade (thousand francs) je a 
Country of | of sheets 
societies members Total Supplies Sales (thousand 
francs) 
1 2 3 4 4a 4b 5 
AFRICA 
Algeria 168 ° 
Union of South Africa 7 5,120 18,158 154 18,004 27,358 
(7) (7) (7) (7) (7) 
Total, Africa 175 5,120 18,158 154 18,004 27,358 
(7) (7) (7) (7) (7) 
AMERICA 
Argentina ° 29 1,161 1,867 1,362 
(29) (29) (29) 
Brazil 18 6,000 o° 1,332 
(16) (16) 
Total, America 47 7,161 1,867 2,701 
(45) (29) ( 45) 
Asta (except. U.S.S.R.) 
Dependencies, protectorates, colo- 
nies, etc. : 
British : 
Cyprus 10 548 59 
(10) (10) 
Mandated territory: 
British : 
Palestine 3 434 55 — 55 3,464 
(3) (2) (2) (3) 
Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 13 982 55 55 3,523 
(13) (2) (2) (13) 
Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
Bulgaria 27 3,834 
(27) 
France 1,080 150,000 148,800 —_ 148,800 
(650) (650) (650) 
Germany 477 25,224 27,343 1,099 26,244 2,156 
(440) (440) (440) (440) (440) 
Greece 143 10,647 1,416 158 1,257 685 
(111) (111) (111) (111) (111) 
Italy 194 16,000 oe “ . a 
(194) 
Luxemburg 57 1,742 
(40) 
Switzerland 67 4,331 
(65) 
Turkey 11 4,766 4,451 _— 4,451 
(11) (10) (10) 
Yugoslavia 116 3,823 487 463 24 1,634 
(58) (43) (43) (9) (9) 
Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 2,172 220,367 182,497 1,720 180,776 34,479 
(1,596) (1,254) (594) (1,220) (560) 
Grand total 2,407 233,630 202,577 1,874 198,835 68,161 
(1,661) (1,291) (601) (1,228) . (625) 
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TABLE Ivc3. FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


































































































— a Trade (thousand francs) fo noi 
Country of of sheets | 
societies | members Total Supplies Sales (thousand | 
francs) 
1 2 3 4 4a 4b 5 
| 
AFRICA 
| 
; 
Egypt 66 7,946 1,378 1,374 
. (66) (52) (66) | 
Morocco 2 e oe a 
Union of South Africa 56 3,720 18,158 1,672 16,486 5,610 | 
(56) (56) (56) (56) (54) | 
Total, Africa 124 11,666 19,536 1,672 16,486 6,984 | 
(122) (108) (56) (56) (120) | 
! 
AMERICA 
Canada 98 12,170 29,722 4,325 25,079 11,950 
(98) (98) (98) (98) (98) | 
Chile 8 478 ee ee ‘ ee | 
(8) | 
Colombia 3 653 846 —_ 846 172 
. (3) (3) (3) (3) | 
United States 1,151 131,078 1,502,963 46,610 1,456,353 369,163 
(1,151) (1,151) (1,151) (1,151) (1,112) | 
Puerto Rico 2 “es 511 _ 511 - | 
oa: (2) (2 
British Colony : 
Jamaica 1 275 1,165 — 1,165 794 
(1) (2) (2) (1) 
Total, America 1,263 144,654 1,535,207 50,935 1,483,954 382,079 
(1,261) (1,255) (1,249) (1,166) (795) 
Asta (except U.S.S.R.) 
Mandated Territory : 
British : 
Palestine 36 1,817 28,753 os 28,753 13,318 
(15) (15) (15) (15) 
Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 36 1,817 28,753 _— 28,753 13,318 
(15) (15) (15) (15) 
Eurore (except U.S.S.R.) 
Bulgaria 10 952 
(10) 
Czecho-Slovakia 23 1,178 701 _— 701 1,514 
(20) (11) (11) (20) 
Danzig 2 : i“ ws ea 
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TABLE Ivc3. FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES (concluded ) 





Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


3 


Trade (thousand francs) 





Total 
4 


Supplies 
4a 


Sales 


4b 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 








Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
(cont. ) 
Estonia 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Turkey 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


29,617 
(288) 


60,000 
(161) 


13,784 
(191) 
9,646 

(20 


868 
(221) 
126,293 
(288) 


107,840 


(161) 


3,074 
(12) 





115,177 
(690) 


238,776 
(693) 





OCEANIA 


Australia 


New Zealand 


Total, Oceania 


8,000 
(50) 


13,288 
(34) 


13,288 
(34) 





8,000 
(50) 


13,288 
(34) 


13,288 
(34) 





Grand total 








281,314 
(2,138) 





1,835,560 
(2,105) 








1,777,293 
(1,964) 
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TABLE Ivc4. LIVESTOCK AND MEAT MARKETING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 





Total of 
Number Number balance 
Country of of sheets 
societies | members | Total | Supplies | Sales | (thousand 
francs) 


2 3 4 4a 46 5 


Trade (thousand francs) 








AFRICA 


Union of South Africa 3,894 
(27) 








Total, Africa 3,834 
(17) 











AMERICA 


Argentina 3,245 4,222 
(58) (58) 

Brazil ~ ae 
Canada 46,719 : 908 
(115) ( (115) 
United States 515,394 . 29,878 
(1,012) 9 (997) 
Total, America , 563,358 | 1,124,462 30,786 | 1,093,536 
(1,185) (1,170) (1,112) (1,170) (1,209) 














Evrore (except U.S.S.R.) 
Bulgaria 


Czecho-Slovakia 5,291 121 
(132) (31) 





Danzig 


Denmark 326,846 326,846 
(79 (79) (79) 

Finland 14,238 14,238 
( (8) (8) 
Germany 3 302,996 302,996 
(586) (586) 

Luxemburg 57 57 


(98) (98) 


Netherlands 
(4 
Norway d 32,327 32,327 
(7 (7) (7) 
Poland 4,392 4,392 
(8) (8) (8) 
Sweden 121,717 121,717 
F 39 (39) (39) 
Switzerland aa 4 ‘s 





Yugoslavia 908 894 
(95) (95) 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 808,772 803,588 
(2,554) (1,052) (951) 


























OCEANIA 
Australia 
New Zealand 6,000 6,706 6,706 1,227 
(1) (1) (1) (1) 








Total, Oceania 6,000 6,706 ee 6,706 1,227 
(1) (4) (2) (2) 


Grand total 1,300,697 | 1,943,774 30,968 | 1,907,663 131,452 
(3,779) (2,240) (1,227) (2,138) (2,114) 
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TABLE Ivd. FORESTRY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 





Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 





Trade 
(thousand 
francs) 


4 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 





AFRICA 


Morocco 














AMERICA 


Brazil 


Total, America 











370,621 
(3,905) 


956,718 
(3,905) 


544,343 
(3,905) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Finland 
Rumania 
Sweden 


Switzerland 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


963 
(32) 
3,544 
(4) 


15,388 
(28) 


2,987 
(32) 


8,206 
(207) 





19,895 
(64) 


11,193 
(239) 





Grand total 








(4,550) 





979,158 
(3,993) 





557,301 
(4,159) 
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TABLE Ive. 


ELECTRICITY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 





Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


3 


Trade 


(thousand 
francs) 


4 


Total of 
of balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 








AMERICA 


Argentina 
Salvador 


United States 


Total, America 


71,442 
(51) 
2,000 
(2) 
161,037 
(210) 





234,479 
(262) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


Austria 
Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Latvia 
Poland 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Yugoslavia 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


411,847 
(4,787) 
490 

(8) 

94 

(4) 
10,688 
(6) 


85,000 
(300) 
5,180 

(50) 


412 
(20) 


918 
(57) 
6 


(3) 
634 
(183) 


39,733 
(4,787) 


4 
(4) 
59 
(6) 


401 
(45) 


(4,787) 


11 
(4) 


560 
(50) 





664,702 
(6,908) 


42,167 
(5,105) 


81,779 
(5,299) 





Grand total 








899,181 
(7,170) 





43,039 
(5,156) 





90,780 
(5,299) 





? Urban electricity co-operative societies. 


* Own capital. 
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TABLE IV }. AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL CO-OPERATIVE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES 





Amount Premiums Claims 
ee Number | Number insured received paid 
Country and risks insured of | of (thousand | (thousand | (thousand 
societies | members francs) francs) francs) 


2 3 4 5 6 





AFRICA 


Algeria: various risks (acci- 
dent, fire, livestock, hail) 618,606 
( (35) 


Union of South Africa: hail 





Total, Africa: 
hail 


various risks 618,606 
(35) 





All societies 618,606 
38 (35) 





AMERICA 


Argentina : life 29,151 
(29) 
United States: fire 3,263,264 | 34,356,664 
(1,909) (1,909) 








Total, America: 
fire 3,263,264 | 34,356,664 
(1,909) (1,909) 

life p 29,151 am 
(29) 








All societies 3,292,415 | 34,356,664 
(1,938) (1,909) 





Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


India : livestock 





Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) : 
livestock 





All societies 








Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
Belgium : livestock 
Bulgaria : livestock 
Estonia : fire 
Finland | 392 


livestock 89 





fire | 303 




















+ Urban and rural societies together. 
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TABLE Iv/. AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL CO-OPERATIVE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES (concluded) 





Country and risks insured 


1 


Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


3 


Amount 
insured 
(thousand 
francs) 


4 


Premiums 
received 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 


Claims 
paid 
(thousand 
francs) 


6 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
(contd. ) 


France 

accident 

livestock 

hail 

fire 

other risks 
Great Britain : livestock 
Italy : livestock 
Latvia : fire 
Luxemburg : livestock 
Netherlands : accident 
Switzerland : livestock 


Yugoslavia : livestock 


Total, Europe: 
(except U.S.S.R.) 
accident 
livestock 
hail 
fire 


other risks 


All societies 


50,461 
21,038 
3,281 
863 
25,122 
157 

46 

753 
401 
66 


2,293,838 
(36,942) 
224,977 

(7,980) 
79,689 
(2,820) 
20,649 
(863) 
808,342 
(25,122) 
1,160,181 
(157) 
1,616 


70,997,442 
(50,304) 
297,084 
(21,038) 


(25,122) 


11,431 
(753) 
267,268 
(401) 
1,203 
(66) 


220,169 
(37,644) 


55,931 
(16,606) 


79 
(461) 
259 





21,797 
9,735 
863 
25,994 
157 


251,861 
(8,739) 
294,084 
(6,937) 
20,649 
(863) 
942,228 
(25,691) 
1,160,181 
(157) 








2,669,003 
(42,387) 


297,084 
(21,038) 
127,676 
(4,480) 
45,678 
(868) 
9,710,741 
(25,994) 


14,664 
(21,038) 





72,374,937 
(55,328) 


(40,790) 


(19,761) 








Grand total : 
accident 
livestock 
hail 
fire 
life 


other risks 


All societies 











251,861 
(8,739) 
296,973 


5,984,727 
(44,366) 


297,084 
(21,038) 
127,679 
(4,483) 
45,678 
(863) 
44,067,405 
(27,903) 


618,606 
(35) 


107,350,210 
(57,275) 





14,664 
(21,038) 
611 
(3,132) 
1,602 
(866) 
7,134 
(15,700) 


10,315 
(88) 


227,194 
(40,828) 





443 
(3,047) 


259 


2,046 
(15,798) 


5,789 
(88) 


57,533 
(19,796) 
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TABLE V. VARIOUS CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 





Country 


Number 
of 
Societies 


2 


Number 
of 
Members 


3 


Trade 
(thousand 
francs) 


4 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 





AMERICA 
Canada 
Colombia 
Mexico 


United States 


Total, America 


3,851 * 


94 
(2) 
19,948 
(327) 

148,082 * 
(1,592) 


4i 
{Z) 


11,561 
(559) 





6,080 


168,124 
(1,920) 


11,465 
(560) 





Asta (except U.S.S.R.) 


Palestine 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 








Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Germany 
Ireland (Eire) 
Latvia 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Spain 


Yugoslavia 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


1,373 
(26) 


5,749 
(147) 
1,084 

(7) 





353,296 
(728) 


8,206 
(180) 





Grand total 











523,515 
(2,657) 





11,930 
(230) 








Share capital only. 


* Of which 3,728 telephone co-operative societies with 110,981 members. 


® Health co-operative societies. 


* Of which 171 health co-operative societies (101,218 members) and 29 publishing co-oper- 


ative societies. 
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TABLE VI. SUMMARY OF TABLES I, Ii, Ill, IV, AND V 





Tot 
Number Number oo Ry 
Country of of sheets 
societies members Total Supplies Sales — 
rancs 


2 3 4 4a 4b 5 


Trade (thousand francs) 








AFRICA 


J. Consumers’ co-operative 
societies 16,397 10,832 ,832 3,846 

(41) (28) 2 (19) 
IIL. Occupational co-operative 
societies other than agri- 
cultural 2,764 201 is 158 207 

. (10) (5) (1) (8) 
IV. Agricultural co-operative 
societies * , 292,330] 241,286 21,618 | 204,320 | 104,079 
(3,394) (2,433) (1,027) (870) (1,917) 








Total, Africa * , 311,491| 252,319 32,450 204,478 108,132 
(3,445)| (2,466) (1,055) (871) (1,944) 





AMERICA 


I. Consumers’ co-operative 
societies J 585,308 373,888 373,888 
(4,030) (2,612) (2,612) 
a Housing co-operative . so- 
cieties 07% 5,002,248 ee — 
(10,073) 

. Occupational co-operative 
societies other than agri- 
cultural 4 1,444,474 26,600 - 302 321,416 

(6,425) (201) (2) | (5,443) 

° Agricultural co-operative 
societies * 21, 4,181,857} 8,957,243 | 1,382,868 | 7,477,235 | 2,624,707 

(21,338)| (12,468) (11,785) (11,843) (14,672) 

. Various co-operative so- 
cieties By 168,124 3,724 oe os 11,465 

(1,920) (50) (560) 








Total, America * ,31% 11,382,011] 9,361,455 56,756 | 7,477,537 | 3,038,873 
(43,776)| (15,331) ! (11,843) (23,282) 























Asta (except U.S.S.R.) 


. Consumers’ co-operative 
societies : 330,155 ,$ 9 9,631 
(750) 6 (443) 
. Housing co-operative so- 
cieties : 17,624 ow 23,478 
(228) (131) 
- Occupational co-operative 
societies other than agri- 
cultural 13,963 2,160,566 22,201 3,307 2,348 549,550 
(13,686)| (13,215) (13,021) (13,021) (13,960) 
V. Agricultural co-operative 
societies * 152,002 12,347,147 757,459 230,335 514,791 2,739,380 
(141,888)| (101,095) (99,168) (98,912) | (104,590) 
7. Various co-operative so- 
cieties 2,095 

(9) 





Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.)? | 167,334 | 14,857,587] 820,571 274,553 517,139 | 3,322,039 
(156,567)| (114,766) | (112,645) | (111,933) | (119,124) 
































* This does not include the data relating to agricultural and rural co-operative insurance societies. (The 
data relating to these societies are, however, included in the figures of table 4, Series A.) 
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TABLE VI. SUMMARY OF TABLES I, II, III, IV, AND Vv (concluded) 





Country 


Number 
of 
societies 


2 


Number 
of 
members 


3 


Trade (thousand francs) 





Total 
4 


Supplies 
4a 


Sales 


b4 


Total of 
balance 
sheets 
(thousand 
francs) 


5 





U.S.S.R. 


I. Consumers’ co-operative so- 
cieties 


III. Occupational co-operative 
societies other than agri- 
cultural 

IV. Agricultural co-operative 

societies 


Total, U.S.S.R. 


24,113 


15,577 


246,905 


39,200,000 
(24,113) 


2,032,350 
(15,577) 


19,156,921 
(246,905) 


16,462,485 
(24,113) 


9,647,188 
(15,577) 


956,718 
(3,905) 


16,462,485 
(24,113) 


46,865 
(14,555) 


544,343 
(3,905) 





286,595 


60,389,271 
(286,595) 


27,066,391 
(43,595) 


16,462,485 
(24,113) 


591,208 
(18,460) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 

I. Consumers’ co-operative 
societies 

II. Housing co-operative so- 

cieties 


III. Occupational co-operative 
societies other than agri- 
cultural 

IV. Agricultural co-operative 

societies * 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) * 


19,426 


10,747 


20,171 


3,544 


18,621,130 
(16,999) 


3,261,163 
(8,908) 
5,239,478 
(13,671) 


353,296 
(728) 


6,867,015 
(15,425) 


3,361,596 
(6,673) 


8,206 
(280) 


6,867,015 
(15,425) 


2,635,343 
(2,843) 





241,777 


49,801,586 
(204,024) 


18,678,934 
(99,297) 


11,200,360 
(78,240) 


110,231 
(1,320) 


4,561,300 
(9,663) 


19,988,222 
(5,658) 
7,082,572 
(10,987) 


4,523 
(237) 





6,101,343 
(62,638) 


40,598,231 
(117,492) 





OCEANIA 


I. Consumers’ co-operative 


societies 


II. Housing co-operative so- 
cieties 


IV. Agricultural co-operative 


societies 


Total, Oceania 


131,167 
(169) 


127,319 
(277) 


275,794 
(744) 


645,945 
(672) 


2,850 
(230) 


435,429 
(577) 9 


42,632 
(136) 


276,597 
(277) 


241,248 
(349) 





534,280 
(1,190) 


693,239 
(834) 


50,144 
(392) 


435,429 
(577) 


560,477 
(762) 








Grand total * 





749,770 





137,276,226 
(695,607) 





56,872,909 
(276,289) 





29,776,748 
(230,842) 


14,735,926 
(187,864) 











48,218,960 
(281,064) 








1 This does not include the data relating to agricultural and rural co-operative insurance societies. 


data relating to these societies are, however, included in the figures of table 4, Series A.) 
* The aggregate amount of rents collected during the year is given in a special column of table II. 


(The 
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APPENDIX 
List of Principal Sources 


In many cases, the data utilised for the present statistics are based 
on information supplied directly either by the official services responsible 
for the organisation and supervision of co-operative societies in certain 
countries or by the central co-operative organisations. The information 
was sometimes communicated on the spot, but generally by correspondence, 
and most frequently in reply to the questionnaire sent out in connection 





with the preparation of the International Directory of Co-operative Organis- 


ations. Information received in any of these ways is described as 


munication to the I.L.O.”’ 
Algeria 


Communication to the I.L.0O. 


Argentina 


Communication to the I.L.O. 


Australia 
COMMONWEALTH BuREAU OF CENSUS 
AND Sratistics : Official Year Book 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
No. 31, 1938. 
Tue Horace PLUNKETT FOUNDATION 
(London): Year Book of Agri- 
cultural Co-operation, 1938. 


Austria 
FEDERAL BurREAU OF STATISTICS: 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Oster- 
reich 1938. 


Basutoland 
GOVERNMENT OF BASUTOLAND: An- 
nual Report on the Social and 
Economic Progress of the People 
of Basutoland, 1935. London, 1938. 


Belgium 

SociETE GENERALE COOPERATIVE : La 
coopération socialiste belge 1936. 
Brussels, 1938. 

CENTRAL BuREAU OF STATISTICS: 
Annuaire statistique de la Belgique 
et du Congo belge 1938. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Brazil 

Fabio Luz Fitno: Agricultural Co- 
operation in Rio Grande do Sul. 
Washington, Pan American Union, 
1938. 

THE HorRAcE PLUNKETT FOUNDATION 
(London): Year Book of Agri- 
cultural Co-operation, 1938. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


British Borneo 
GOVERNMENT OF BRUNEI: Annual 
Report on the Social and Economic 
Progress of the People of Brunei, 
1937. London, 1938. 


“ 


Com- 


British Guiana 
Co-OPERATIVE CREDIT BANKS’ Boarpb: 
Report of the Co-operative Credit 
Banks’ Board for the year 1937. 
Georgetown, 1938. 


Bulgaria 
DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS: Statis- 
tiques des sociétés coopératives 1936. 
Sofia, 1938. 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Burma 
Tue Horace PLUNKETT FOUNDATION 
(London): Year Book of Agri- 
cultural Co-operation, 1937. 


Cameroons (Under British Mandate) 

DEPARTMENT OF CO-OPERATION: Re- 
port on the Progress of Co-operation 
in Nigeria, 1937-38. Lagos, 1939. 

Communication to the I.L.0O. 


Cameroons (Under French Mandate) 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Canada 


DomINION BuREAU OF STATISTICS: 
The Canada Year Book 1938. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE : Direc- 
tory of Co-operative Associations in 
Canada 1936. 

PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 24th 
Annual Report—Co-operation and 
Markets 1938. 

CO-OPERATIVE UNION OF CANADA: 
Canadian Co-operator. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Ceylon 
DEPARTMENT OF (CO-OPERATION : 
Administration Report on the Work- 
ing of Co-operative Societies from 
May 1, 1937, to April 30, 1938. 
Colombo, 1938. 
Chile 


Communication to the I.L.0O. 
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China 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Colombia 
NATIONAL BuREAU OF STATISTICS : 
Informacién Econémica y Esta- 
distica de Colombia, 15 May 1937. 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Cyprus 
DEPARTMENT OF CO-OPERATION : 
Annual Report for the year ended 
31st December 1937. Nicosia, 1938. 


Czecho-Slovakia 
NATIONAL BurREAU OF STATISTICS : 
Mitteilungen des Statistischen Lan- 
desamtes. Jahrgang XVIII, No. 70. 


Prague, 1937. 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Danzig 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Denmark 
ANDELSUDVALGET (Central Federa- 
tion of Danish Co-operative So- 
cieties) : Andelsselskaber i Danmark 
i Aaret 1937, by A. Axelsen Drejer. 
DEPARTMENT OF SratTistics: Sta- 
tistisk Aarbog for Danmark 1938. 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Ecuador 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Egypt 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Estonia 
Albert Putuerits : Estland, 20 Jahre 
Selbstdndigkeit. Tallinn, 1938. 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Federated Malay States and Straits 
Settlements 


DEPARTMENT OF CO-OPERATION : 
Annual Report on the working of 
Co-operative Societies in the Fed- 
erated Malay States and Straits 
Settlements for the year 1937. Kuala 
Lumpur, 1938. 


Finland 
Communication to the I.L.O. 
France 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE: Na- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE FOR RURAL 


Crepit : Rapport sur les opérations 
faites par les caisses régionales de 


Crédit agricole mutuel pendant l’an- 
née 1937 et sur l'application de la 
loi du 5 aotit 1920, présenté au 
Président de la République fran- 
gaise par le Ministére de Il Agri- 
culture (Extrait du Journal Officiel 
de la République francaise du 7 
janvier 1939). 

MINIsTRY OF LaBouR: Bulletin du 
Ministére du travail. Oct.-Nov.- 
Dec. 1938 (“ Les coopératives ou- 
vriéres de production au 1¢ jan- 
vier 1988 *’). 

MINISTRY OF PuBLIC HEALTH: Rap- 
port du Conseil supérieur des habi- 
tations @ bon marché au Président 
de la République francaise ( Annexe 
au Journal Officiel du 27 novembre 
1938). 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


French West Africa 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Germany 
NATIONAL BuREAU OF STATISTICS: 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das deut- 
sche Reich 1938. 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Gold Coast 
THE Horace PLUNKETT FOUNDATION 
(London): Year Book of Agricul- 
tural Co-ogeration, 1939. 


Great Britain 

Boarp OF TRADE : Statistical Abstract 
for the United Kingdom, 82nd 
number, 1913-1924-1937. 

REGISTRY OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES : 
Report of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies for the year 1937, 

MINISTRY OF LaBouR: Ministry of 
Labour Gazette. 

Co-OPERATIVE UNION Ltp.: The 69th 
Annual Co-operative Congress, Bath 
1937. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Greece 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Guadeloupe 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Hungary 
Charles SCHANDL: Quaranie années 
de la Coopération hongroise. Tra- 
vaux et résultats de la Société cen- 
trale du Crédit Mutuel de Hongrie 
(OKAHA). Budapest, 1938. 
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RoyaAL HUNGARIAN CENTRAL BUREAU 
oF SrTatTistics: Annuaire statis- 
tique hongrois 1937. Budapest, 
1939. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Iceland 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


India 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE AND STATIstTics : Sta- 
tistical Statements relating to the 
Co-operative Movement in India 
during the year 1936-37. Delhi, 
1938. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Ireland (Eire) 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND CoM- 
MERCE: Statistical Abstract 1938, 


Italy 

CENTRAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE OF 
THE ITALIAN KINGDOM: Annuario 
statistico italiano 1938. 

ENTE NAZIONALE FASCISTA DELLA 
COOPERAZIONE: Il lavoro coope- 
ralivo. 

Communication to the I,L.O. 


Jamaica 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Japan 
Sancyo Kumiar Cuvo Kar (Central 
Union of Co-operative Societies) : 
Development of the Co-operative 
Movement in Japan. Tokyo, 1937. 


Kenya 

GOVERNMENT OF KENYA: Annual 
Report on the Social and Econom ic 
Progress of the People of the Kenya 
Colony and Protectorate, 1937. Lon- 
don, 1938. 

Tue Horace PLUNKETT FOUNDATION 
(London): Year Book of Agri- 
cultural Co-operation, 1938. 


Korea 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Latvia 


Co-OPERATIVE AUDIT AND ORGANIS- 
ATION CouNcIL: Annuaire de la 
coopération, Jelgava, 1938. 

State BureEAvu OF STATISTICS: An- 
nuaire statistique de la Lettonie 
pour Vannée 1937-38. Riga, 1938. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Leeward Islands 


GOVERNMENT OF THE LEEWARD Is- 
LANDS: Annual Report on_ the 
Social and Economic Progress of 
the People of Leeward Islands, 
1937. London, 1938. 

Lithuania 

Petras Saucius : Das Genossenschafts- 
wesen in Litauen. Von ihrem Beginn 
bis zur Gegenwart. Kaunas, 1938. 

MINISTRY OF FINANCE: Central Sta- 
tistical Office: Lietuvos statistikos 
metrastis. Kaunas, 1938. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Luxemburg 


Bureau oF Statistics: Apergu sta- 
listique. Annexe a l'annuaire officiel 
1939. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Madagascar 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Martinique 
Communication to the “I.L.O. 


Mauritius 
GOVERNMENT OF Mauritius : Annual 
Report on the Social and Economic 


Progress of the People of Mauritius, 
1937. London, 1938. 


Mexico 
Gonzales Aparicio: “ Les nouvelles 
formes d’organisation industrielle 
au Mexique’’, in Les annales de 
lV’ économie collective, Jan.-April 1939. 
Geneva. 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Morocco 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Netherlands 
CENTRAL BUREAU OF STATISTICS: 
Jaarcijfers voor Nederland. The 
Hague, 1938. 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Netherlands Indies 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, IN- 
DUSTRY, AND COMMERCE: IJndisch 
Verslag 1938, II. Statistische jaar- 
overzicht van Nederlandsch-Indié over 
het jaar 1937. 


Newfoundland 
Tue Horace PLUNKETT FOUNDATION 
(London): Year Book of Agri- 
cultural Co-operation 1938 and 1939. 
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New Zealand 


DEPARTMENT OF CENSUS AND STA- 
tistics : New Zealand Official Year 
Book 1939. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Nigeria 
DEPARTMENT OF CO-OPERATION: Re- 
port on the Progress of Co-operation 
in Nigeria, 1937-38. Lagos, 1939. 


Northern Ireland 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Norway 


Det Ket. SELSKAP FoR NorGES VEL 
(Royal Society for the Welfare of 
Norway) : Samvirkeforetagender i 
Norge 1937, by Hans Overaae. Oslo, 
1938. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Nyasaland 


THE Horace PLUNKETT FOUNDATION 
(London): Year Book of Agri- 
cultural Co-operation, 1939. 


Oceania (French Possessions of) 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Palestine 


REGISTRAR OF CO-OPERATIVE So- 
CIETIES : Co-operative Societies in 
Palestine. Report by the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies on Develop- 
ments during the Years 1921-1937. 
Jerusalem, 1938. 


Panama 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Poland 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE : CO-OPERATIVE 
CounciL : Statistyka Spoldzielni w 
Polsce. Warsaw, 1939. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Puerto Rico 


Farm CREDIT ADMINISTRATION : DI- 
VISION OF CO-OPERATION: A Sta- 
tistical Handbook of Farmers’ Co- 
operatives. Washington, 1938. 


Portugal 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Reunion 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY AND Com- 
MERCE : Correspondance économique 
roumaine. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Sakhalin (Karafuto) 


Communication to the I.L.O. 


Salvador 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


MINISTRY OF EcoNomic AFFAIRS: 
The Record (Official Bulletin), Vol. 
XVI. Bangkok, 1938. 


South West Africa 


OFFICE OF CENSUS AND STATISTICS 
OF THE UNION OF SouTH AFRICA: 
Official Year Book of the Union of 
South Africa, 1938. 


Spain 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Swaziland 


OFFICE OF .CENSUS AND STATISTICS 
OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
Official Year Book of the Union of 
South Africa, 1938. 


Sweden 


Royat Sociat Boarp: Kooperativ 
verksamhet i Sverige 1936. Stock- 
holm, 1939. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Switzerland 


FEDERAL BuREAU OF STATISTICS: 
Annuaire statistique de la Suisse 
1937. Berne, 1938. 

SECRETARIAT OF THE Swiss PEa- 
SANTS’ LEAGUE: Enquéte sur les 
associations agricoles de la Suisse 
en 1930. Brougg, 1932. 

Communication to the I.L.O. 


Tanganyika 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Togoland (Under British Mandate) 


British GOVERNMENT : Report to the 
Council of the League of Nations 
on the administration of Togoland 
under British Mandate for the year 
1937. 
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Trinidad and Tobago 
GOVERNMENT OF TRINIDAD AND To- 
BAGO : Annual Report on the Sociai 
and Economic Progress of the People 
of Trinidad and Tobago. London, 
1939. 
Tuni 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Turkey 
Tue AGRICULTURAL BANK OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF TURKEY: Tarim 
Kredi Kooperatiflerinin 1937 sonu 
Communication to the I.L.O, 


Unfederated Malay States 
GOVERNMENT OF KEDAH: Annual 
Report on the Social and Economic 
Progress of the People of Kedah, 
1937. London, 1938. 
Reports for Kelantan, Johore, Perlis, 
and Trengganu. 


United States 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR : BUREAU OF 
LABOR’ STATISTICS Consumers’ 


Cooperation in the United States, 


1936. Bulletin No. 659. Prepared 
by Florence E. Parker. Washing- 
ton, 1939. 


Farm CREDIT ADMINISTRATION : D1- 
VISION OF CO-OPERATION: A Sta- 
tistical Handbook of Farmers’ Co- 
operatives, Bulletin No. 26. Wash- 
ington, 1938. 


Union of South Africa 

OFFICE oF CENSUS AND STATISTICS 
OF THE UNION OF SouTH AFRICA: 
Official Year Book of the Union of 
South Africa, 1938. 

Division OF ECONOMICS AND Mar- 
KETS : CO-OPERATIVE SECTION: A 
Review of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in the Union of South Africa 
1937. 

Communication to the I.L.0. 


Uruguay 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


U.S.S.R. 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Yugoslavia 
Communication to the I.L.O. 


Zanzibar 
GOVERNMENT OF ZANZIBAR: Annual 
Report on the Social and Economic 
Progress of the People of the Zan- 
zibar Protectorate, 1937. London, 
1938. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living, in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals; they also appear therefore in the issues of the Review 
intermediate between the quarterly issues. 

Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1939. For further information on the scope and 
method of presentation of the following data, reference should be 
made to the introductory statement given in the July 1989 number 
of the Review. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ’’. 

The sign — signifies ; “ figures not yet received ”’. 

The sign ‘{ signifies : “ provisional or estimated figures ”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 

The sign ° signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year (in all tables of index 
numbers). 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
: (1929 = 100') 








Sickness insur. Statistics of Sickness (Statistics of Stat. of establ. (A) Sw. et 


GERMANY (excluding Austria) AUSTRIA | AUSTRALIA CANADA DENMARK | 


statistics establishments (B) insur. stat. | establ.(A/B) 
weet — = Mines, industries oe —\ 
Wage earners, Salar. |Wage earn.|Wage earn.,| Wage earners, sal. 
sal. employees Wage earners | empl. | sal. empl. | sal. empl. employees Wage earners | 


Number Hours | Numb.| Numb N Numb. | Hours | 


100.0 ! 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 A d ° ° 
93.3 J 83.5 94.7 4 | . 2 * 
66.4 83.6 100.0 | 100.0 
53.8 91.7 91.6 
61.5 102.9 | 102.4 
80.6 116.0 | 113.5 
88.4 125.8 | 123.2 
131.5 | 128.9 


138.1 





Mines, 7 


Industries | Indust. transp., com. Industries | 


























122.9 
122.6¢ 
= 95.0 | 97.3 


19,266,861 975,922 450/225f * | 532,245, 1,042,258 
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ESTONIA UnitED STATES FINLAND 


i B.LS. N.IC.B. | A-F.L. | Statistics of 
Stat. of estab. (A/B)| Estimate Estimate | Estimate establ. (B) 
Industries Industries ome Le ro nen cod — Industries 


, Wage earners; | Wage earners, salaried , 
Wage earners Wage earners salar. empl. ° employees Wage earners 


Number | Hours Number | Hours Number Number Number | Hours — 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
95.9 94.7 87.2 82.8 
88.5 84.4 . 68.0 
81.9 ! \ 53.7 
82.9 A . 58.0 
96.4 

108.6 

125.8 

144.5 

146.8 

150.2 

145.5 

144.2 

146.1 

148.0 

142.4 

146.2 

147.6 

150.7 

152.0 

158.9 








Statistics of establ. 
(A) 














100.0 100.0 
87.0 81.9 
77.5 71.1 
77.6 71.9 
83.1 77.6 
93.2 88.0 

101.4 97.6 

101.8 98.2 

108.8 105.5 

109.0 103.4 

109.8 

7 

7 
107.7 
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103.6 
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+++ 
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45,349 7,223,000/4,237,795 T| 20,250,000 44,331,000 | 42,808,188 62,905 


* Except for the series in italics, base : year later than 1929. * Thousands. 
- Too tes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1938, 
. an ; 
P Abbreviations : B.L.S. = Bureau of Labor Statistics ; N.I.C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board ; A.F.L. = 
merican Federation of Labor. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Indexes of numbers = 
(1 


loyed and of total hours worked 
























































































































































29 = 100%) 
FRANCE Great BRITAIN HUNGARY ITALY | 
Statistics of Compulsory Sickness insurance |Sickness ins. Se ee 2 ee 
establishments (A) unempl. ins. stat. statistics stat. of | Stat. of Statistics of 
Mines, ind., Mines, ind.,| Indus- | Mines, ind.,|°St@bl. (A) * establ.(B)| establ. (A/B) Dat 
Date Industries _| transport °, Indus- transport *,| tries | transp., comm. | Industries | Industr. | Industr. | 
commerce | tries commerce |"Wage | Wage earners, Wage 
Wage earners Wage earners, salar. employees | earners | sal. employees Wage careers | corners | Wage earners 
Number| Hours |Number Number Number Hours Number |Number| Hours 
1929 sd ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 a 100.0 | 100.0 a 
1930 100 100 100.0 92.5 95.8 91.3 94.3 89.7 S 97.3 94.2 1931 
1931 91.6 89.1 92.5 84.5 92.2 82.9 89.2 79.8 ° 88.8 83.5 1932 
1932 79.0 71.9 80.9 84.7 91.4 73.0 82.0 69.4 ° 78.5 72.4 1933 
1933 78.0 73.6 79.4 89.8 94.7 73.6 81.2 70.5 ° 79.4 75.1 1934 
1934 75.7 70.5 76.9 94.5 99.2 79.9 86.9 78.2 100.0 83.9 77.8 1935 
1935 72.1 66.8 73.5 96.0 101.5 85.9 91.2 84.5 117.1 94.0 81.0 1936 
1936 73.0 69.5 74.1 102.2 106.7 94.7 97.7 91.2 121.6 94.9 81.0 1937 
1937 77.5 64.9 78.6 110.2 112.3 104.0 104.0 100.2 135.6 104.5 91.7 1938 
1938 80.7 65.0 81.2 104.1 111.0 112.3 110.6 108.1 Tf 141.0 110.7 95.5 1938: J 
1938: July 81.4 65.3 80.8 ad 111.1 114.4 111.0 ” 135.3 111.9 98.9 . 4 
Aug. 80.8 65.0 80.4 sed 111.4 118.0 114.5 ° 133.1 112.5 93.8 Si 
Sept. 79.9 64.4 80.3 ° 111.2 120.3 114.5 ° 140.0 115.3 | 103.3 ra) 
Oct. 79.2 64.0 81.1 ° 111.5 120.5 116.6 ° 143.0 112.3 98.0 N 
Nov. 81.5 66.0 81.6 so 111.2 121.6 117.2 ° 144.8 109.9 94.5 D 
Dec. 80.3 65.6 82.5 e 111.5 117.5 110.4 e 143.6 107.3 91.2 : 
1939; Jan. | 81.6 | 67.2 | 82.6 * 109.8 | 112.6 111.7 * 142.4 | 102.3 | 853 1939 : Je 
Feb. 80.9 67.4 84.3 ° 111.1 115.4 113.9 ° 145.4 106.4 88.1 Fe 
March} 81.1 67.7 84.6 ® 112.8 116.8 113.3 ° 146.2 111.6 | 100.2 M 
April! 81.3 | 686 | 83.8 * 113.8 — 118.0 * 144.9 | 112.0t| 92.9t Al 
May | 81.5 | 69.1 | 83.4 ° 115.4 — — * 1454 | — | — M 
June | — — | 835 {| * 116.7 -- _ ° ~ —-j- 4 
July aes — aus . nities a ais * = jae — Ju 
Persons covered 1,810,000 2,368,000 | 5,637,000 | 11,452,000 |721,059| 1,160,400 | 721/275* | 1,155,932} 2,850/1,464* Persons con 
JAPAN LATVIA LUXEMBURG Norway le 
Stat. of : ; : Stat. of estab- Stat. of Statist. of - 
establ. (A/B)* | Estimate | Sickness insur. stat. |jisnments(A)|  establ. (A/B) establ. (B) | 
. Mines, ind., | Indus. Ind., . Mines, ind., Mines, Mines, ind., | Date 
Date Industries transp. tries | com., an ote transport industries transp.,comm.| § | 
Wage Wage earners, Wage 
Wage earners earners salaried employees earners Wage earners 
Number| Hours Number Number Number Number | Hours | Number 
1929 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° | 4929 
1930 86.1 84.8 97.8 107.5 104.9 98.1 100.4 99.6 ° 1930 
1931 84.2 82.5 96.9 98.3 97.5 84.1 79.9 79.9 i 1931 
1932 87.7 86.1 97.7 82.6 82.5 67.6 91.8 90.6 ¥ iB | 1932 
1933 95.9 95.4 103.1 93.4 87.8 64.8 93.2 90.3 be 1933 
1934 109.2 109.0 115.5 108.4 95.1 65.5 98.4 96.9 ° in| 1934 
1935 115.6 115.7 121.6 117.7 100.8 66.8 106.2 104.9 > | 1935 
1936 126.3 126.4 123.8 123.7 107.1 68.8 115.7 115.1 101 1936 
1937 140.0 140.7 131.2 135.1 116.3 74.9 124.9 119.4 107 | 1937 
1938 154.1 155.0 135.9 | 144.0 123.6 Tf 76.2 121.5 117.3 108 1938 
1938: July sad e 4 | 145.9 125.1 77.3 of bad * 1938: Jul 
Aug. ° * ° | 144.8 124.2 76.8 id * a Aug 
Sept. ° ® ° | 145.9 124.7 76.1 ° e 111 Sep 
Oct. * * e | 148.5 126.0 76.7 e * 7 | Oct 
Nov. ° ad ° | 149.5 128.5 76.5 ° ad ° Nov 
Dec. . ° _— | 140.8 123.7 ¢ 74.2 ° e 109 Dec 
1939: Jan. * . . | 135.7 — 74.0 * * * — HE! 1939: 3 
Feb. * . * 136.9 = 74.1 * * . ‘| Fe 
March * * * 139.0 = 75.1 * * 10 Ma 
April . * * | 142.8 — 75.8 * * . 7 — 
May . . . | 145.9 _ 76.3 ° ° : | 
June * * aloes | ai. aan = * . -_ a) 
July . ° . | — _ 76.4 ° ° , = 
} = —$_—_—_—_—_ July 
Persons covered 2,933/1,336* 6,600,000T | 108,128 211,848 | 32,612 144/102* | 176/102? 200,700 | fmm oom 
_ + Except for the series in italics : base : year later than 1929. ® Index of hours calculated by the 1.L.0. by’ ——____ 
multiplying the index of numbers employed by an index of average hours actually worked per worker per day (stat. * Exce: 
of establishment). * Thousands. * Including Northern Ireland. 1938, extra 
For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, Nov mines and | 
1938, pp. 700 and 701. 8 months. 
Abbreviations: M.C. = Ministry of Corporations; C.F.I. = Fascist Confederation of Industry. roland a 
socialise: 
January 19 
For not 


Pp. 700 an 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (concluded) 
Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 

























































































(1929 = 100%) 
WEW ZEALAND NETHERLANDS POLAND RUMANIA SWITZERLAND 
FL —| Statistics of Accident/unempl. Statistics of establishments | Stat. of establ. | Stat. of establ. 
ee al establ. (A) insurance statistics * (A) (A) (B) 
Date . . Mines, ind. . Mines : , 
A/B , 
—W ) Industries Industries | transp., ena. Industries industries Industries Industries 
_ | Wage earners Wage earners Wage earners , 
earners salar. empl. salaried employees Wage earners salar. empl. Wage earners 
\ loons Number Number Number| Hours | Number Number Number 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.0 1930 94.0 101.6 102.2 84.5 | 82.9 87.2 86.6 96.5 
94.2 1931 83.1 92.9 96.0 71.3 69.3 74.5 75.6 88.3 
83.5 1932 83.1 80.1 85.3 62.3 | 56.9 64.0 75.6 75.9 
72.4 1933 88.0 80.8 85.0 65. 58.3 63.7 92.0 73.3 
75.1 1934 95.2 83.3 86.6 72.0 | 67.1 69.1 103.5 73.7 
77.8 1935 104.8 80.1 84.2 77.1 | 72.6 72.8 114.9 70.4 
81.0 1936 115.7 80.6 85.1 83.4 | 77.9 77.8 129.8 70.2 
81.0 1937 122.9 88.4 91.6 94.1 | 89.8 88.0 a 78.1 
91.7 1938 ~ 93.4 * 96.1% | 101.6 | 97.8 94.6 = 179 
95.5 1938; July * 97.2 99.1 104.8 | 93.9 97.4 * * 
jo Aug. * 98.3 99.1 107.3 | 100.9 99.4 * * 
ant Sept. * 98.3 99.9 107.8 | 104.8 99.9 * 78.6 
03.3 Oct. * 98.3 99.9 114.1 | 107.1 104.5 * * 
me Nov. * 96.0 99.1 109.8 | 109.4 101.3 . + 
os Dec. * 90.4 94.8 96.3 | 102.0 91.1 * 17.7 
853 1939 : Jan. * 89.3 94.1 94.5" 88.1% 91.7% ‘ * 
88.1 Feb. * 93.2 97.0 97.3 94.4 93.9 * . 
100.2 March * 99.4 101.3 100.6 98.3 96.3 * 78.6 
92.9 April * 101.7 102.7 104.8 | 101.3 99.9 * . 
pics May * 105.1 106.3 106.7 | 101.1 101.7 * . 
bet June * — — 108.3¢ | 102.9 103.2t * 82.1 
ae | July ® _— ou pain pe pe * ry 
14649 Persons covered 102,000 782/367* | 1,275/504° 611,852 781,799 261,000 __ 222,571 | 
| SWEDEN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA) UN1oN or SouTH AFRICA U.S.S.R. * YUGOSLAVIA 
en Stat. of establ.* | Stat. of |Sickness insurance Statistics of Statistics of Sickness & accident 
tist. of _ | (B) estab .* (B)| statistics establishments (A/B) | establishments (A) | insurance statistics 
bl. (B) ; indust indestr i ind. . 
es, ind. Date P Mines, Mines, » | Aer., © ind. ‘cae? Mines, Wines, ind., Ind.. transport *, 
p.,comm. industries ., COMM. transp. , Comm. os ind. transp., com.,etc.| commerce, etc. 
| Wage Wage Wage earners, Wage earners, ~~ Wage earners 
Wage earners __ earners earners salaried employees salaried empl. F-+-—4 
amber Number} Hours | Number Number Europeans | Total Number Number 
: | 1929 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| 1930 99.8 98.6 * 97.6 98.6 98.4 99.3 | 135.4 121.5 104.3 
* | 1934 91.3 85.8 * 92.3 97.7 96.0 95.2 | 183.4 157.9 100.7 
* | 1932 86.0 77.8 * 82.6 94.2 91.9 88.7 | 216.0 185.9 88.8 
* | 1933 85.0 78.4 89.1 75.4 108.0 98.0 94.9 | 195.5 178.3 86.1 
e | 1934 91.6 89.5 97.4 75.0 130.1 | 111.0 | 108.1 | 208.2 188.8 89.8 
* | 1935 96.9 96.2 103.1 76.6 146.2 | 123.2 | 122.1 | 211.9 200.2 93.3 
101 | | 1936 102.1 | 102.2 108.7 82.3 160.3 | 134.2 | 134.9 | 224.1f| 2082T 101.8 
107 || 1937 109.1 | 109.8 117.3 90.0 170.3 | 143.6 | 143.1 — — 112.4 
108 iB |. 1938 111.6¢! 109.0¢| 117.4 91.0 * 167.1 | 146.2 | 148.1 — — 118.2 
* | | 1988: July . 7 e 98.0 * 146.2 | 149.7 ° e 123.8 
Aug. ° ad ° 97.6 * 145.9 | 148.8 e e 125.1 
11 || Sept. * . 119.3 68.1 ° * | 145.7] 1481 | * * 124.7 
* Oct. ° ° ° 52.0 ° 146.2 | 147.5 ° ° 122.0 
109 Nov. . ° ° 56.1 ° 146.2 | 146.8 . . 120.4 
® | Dec. e * 116.1 54.4 e 146.2 | 145.7 ° * 113.8 
* | | 1939: Jan. * * * 424? * 145.6 | 145.0 * * 106.8 
104 Feb. e e * 44.2 . 147.7 | 148.9 * * 112.5 
* if March ° e — 45.3 * 147.8 | 150.5 * * 116.3 
* in| April * * * 49.4 * 147.8 | 150.3 * * 117.8 
aw May e e * 53.5 * — — e * 123.3 
* June + _ ane 55.0 _ ones _— *. . — 
——_ July a * * lie * pars: sata . * a 
10,700 
L.O. by Porm covered 372,195 250,322 | 1,363,341 | -/85,888 | -/175,808 | -/16,788 |10,205,000t | 21,108,000 688,806 
ay (stat. ese Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. * Up to 1937, accident insurance statistics ; since 
Nov. ~®, extrapolation, using unemployment insurance statistics. * Series covering about 40 per cent. of workers in 
5, Nov. mines and industries. ¢ Series covering about 25 per cent. of the workers in the occupations covered. * Average of 

























































8 months. 


* Since September 1938, excluding the territories incorporated in neighbouring States (Germany and 
* Since January 1939: Bohemia-Moravia. 


- oland from September and Hungary from October). 
Ja Socialised and private establishments and those working under concession, 
nuary 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 


For notes 
Pp. 700 and 7 





* Thousands. 


Employment 
” Since 


 gumaama to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1938, 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 



































































































































GERMANY 
(exctading Austria) AUSTRIA AUSTRALIA 
Unemployment Employment ._ 
Date Employment exchange statistics ome ey exchange Trade union returns 
statistics statistics 
; Unemployed Unemployed F a 
Applicants) Vreguteres || in receipt of benane | 42Plcante || Unemployed 
registered Number |Per cent.|| Number | Percent.| registered Number | Per cent. 
1929 1,919,917* 1,891,956 9.3 164,477 12.3 192,062 47,359 11.41 
1930 3,130,082 3,075,580 15.3 208,389 15.0 242,612 84,767 19.3 
1931 4,618,537 4,519,704 23.3 253,368 20.3 300,223 117,866 27.4 
ies | fuses | teva | Sc | Sees | Ss | cies | ieee | St 
1933 ,083,140 | 4,804,428 26.3! ' . ; ; A 
1934 3,306,628 2,718,309 14.9 * || 287,527 26.3 370,210 86,865 20.5 
ms [terer| ames’ | es] Sue | Bt | mes | mee | it 
19 1, ’ , 7 ° , ° ’ ’ ° 
1937 1,109,914 912,312 4.6 231.313 20.4 320.961 41,823 9.3 
1938 585,311 429,461 2.1 174,048 * 15.3f 243,720* 40,526 8.7 
1938: July 363,379 218,328 1.0 123,619 10.8f 151,026 e ° 
Aug. 310,939 178,762 0.9 91,511 8.0 113,655 43,092 9.2 
oe | muta) ieee | $2] Bar| tt) see |: | 
ct. 298,400 x 0. , 1 , | 
Nov. 288,153 152,430 ¢ 0.7 72,051 6.3T 112,745 42,077 8.9 | 
Dec. 576,812 455,656 ¢ 2.2 76,621 6.7t 150,058 * . | 
1939: Jan. 433,899 301,897 ¢ 1.5 108,407 9.5T 156,174 e ad 
Feb. 331,003 196,770¢ 0.9 85,724 7.5T 121,131 46,611 98 | 
March 267,204 134,017 ¢ 0.6 62,127 5.4f 95,069 ° ° 
April 214,241 93,9334 0.4 49,102 4.3T 77,134 e ad 
May 177,225 69,555 ¢ 0.3 —_ _— 59,372 —_ — | 
June — 48,840 ¢ 0.2t _ — 45,793 * * 
July a _ _ _ — —_ ° ® 
Persons e 
a ‘ 20,471,654 || 1,140,500t | 471,581 
| 
BELGIuM CANADA CHILE 
Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. Estimates a Reaippment ; 
Date exchange exchange | 
Unemployed Days of 1 statistics statistics 
= ay — ——— esctei Applicants for |} Applicants for 
uring the i \ 
month) Per cent. * Number Per cent. |work registered|iwork registered) 
1929 13,000? 1.9 107,000 4.2 14,996 ° 
1930 36,000” 5.4 341,000 12.8 33,008 ° 
1931 110,000’ 14.5 442,000 17.4 69,719 29,345 
1932 211,000’ 23.5 639,000 26.0 75,140 107,296 
1933 210,000’ 20.5 646,000 26.5 81,809 71,805 
1934 235,000? 23.4 521,000 20.6 88,888 30,055 
1935 210,927 21.7 483,000 19.0 84,050 10,674 
1936 154,038 16.2 430,000 16.7 90,133 6,474 
1937 125,929 13.1 337,000 12.5 88,516 3,215 
1938 173,913 17.6 407,000 15.1 105,236 4,578 
1938: July 152,462 15.6 407,000 15.0 108,383 4,588 
Aug. 149,779 15.0 362,000 13.2 102,581 4,866 
Sept. 154,340 15.8 346,000 12.6 101,187 5,191 
Oct. 163,771 16.0 378,000 13.8 107,749 || 5,416 
Nov. 185,454 18.7 398,000 14.5 113,251 5,578 
Dec. 240,860 23.7 472,000 17.5 88,639 | 6.291 
1939: Jan. 221,468 22.0 485,000 18.1 110,018 | 8,148 
Feb. 204,843 20.1 491,000 18.3 111,275 | 9,769 
March 188,504 18.2 494,000 18.6 115,673 9,484 
April 181,039 17.6 473,000 17.8 116,077 8,538 | 
May 186,993 17.9 | 395.000 14.5 ] 107,738 _ } 
June 175,250 _ | _ — 103,759 — 
July —_ a | ony _ — _ 
Persons . 
ra * 986,956 | 2,697,000 . | ‘ 





» Average for 11 months. * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Since 31 July 1933, not 
including persons employed in labour camps. « Excluding unemployed registered in the Sudeten territory 
(196,000, 218,074, 188,455, 137,721, 95,465, 45,479, 22,628 and 12,288, at the end of November, December 1938, 
January, February, March, April, May and June 1939, respectively). *Since April 1938, revised series (including 
additional persons now entitled to benefits and amounting in April to 111,000). * Since April 1938, unem- 
ployed registered. * Estimates. * Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible working 
days of insured workers during the month. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
















































































































































































DENMARK patna Estonia || FINLAND Unirep States 
a rade union | pmplor-|| Bmaler-||Emplor- | Bmplor-} — etimates | union | "mE 
_ Date fund returns | exchange || exchange || exchange || exchange returns | exchange 
statistics || statistics || statistics || statistics Percent statistics 
- Unemployed | APPI || Unem- | Unem- | Unem- unemployed aoe 
4 Number | PeF | for work |, Pioyeea A. —# vatered|(N.LCB ‘| AF L.*| Weighted) fF, work 
cent. jregistered regis | Fegis aacwennane : eg: registered 
1929 42,817 + 4 oe — ryt om \ 4 3.9 8.2 2 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 0,55 , 7. 9.8 14.5 
1981 53,019 | 17.9 | 59,430 || 24,898 || 3,542 || 11,495 16.4 | 17.74 19.1 . 
1982 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 33,244 7,121 17,351 24.9 26.3¢ 23.8 e 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 31,408 8,284 17,139 25.1 27.1¢ 24.3 ° 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 97,595 20,326 2,970 10,011 20.5 23.6* 20.9 e 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 92,406 17,983 1,779" 7,163 18.9 20.8 18.5 7,449,841 
1936 78,669 | 19.3 93,261 13,553 1,276 4,796 15.5 18.2 13.3 7,705,270 
1937 95,103 | 21.9 | 107,124 8,009 1,160 3,763 13.2 15.8 10.5 5,154,730 
1938 97,136 | 21.4 | 112,241 3,499 1,243 3,602 19.8 20.7 15.3 7,404,176 
1938: July 76,743 | 16.9 87,950 1,139 518 2,186 20.2 21.3 15.7 8,087,891 
Aug. 76,659 | 16.9 86,566 1,048 522 2,747 19.6 20.9 14.6 8,121,410 
| Sept. 76,723 | 16.8 89,231 1,200 607 3,192 18.3 19.7 14.0 7,968, 
t. 86,188 | 18.8 99,919 1,757 999 4,041 18.2 19.6 13.4 7,743,043 
| Nov. | 104,439 | 22.7 | 119,360 1,985 1,719 5,172 18.5 19.9 13.2 7,529,384 
Dec. | 146,533 | 31.6 | 161,263 4,612 1,831 4,294 18.3 19.4 13.0 7,215,691 
1989: Jan. | 139,225 | 29.9 | 155,814 2,602 2,252 5,006 19.6 21.8 13.3 7,442,069 
Feb. | 126,592 | 27.1 | 141,941 1,812 1,996 4,412 19.7 21.5 12.7 7,198,803 
March! 108,316 | 22.8 | 123,997" 1,492 1,769 4,331 19.1 20.9 11.8 6,745,899 
| April 80,242 | 16.9 94,093" 654 1,477 3,509 18.7 20.8 11.1 6,547,051 
May 55,180 | 11.5 67,141" _ 708t 2,985 18.1f 20.3 10.8 6,386,827 
| June | 53,341 | 11.1 | 63,194 on 582t || 2,091 — |195¢!] 103 = 
=" Jaly 53,166 | 11.1f| 63,558 _ _— _— _— _ 10.4f —_— 
a Persons | 463,067 ‘ * | + | © |] txasemm | sui |1,017,000t] —* 
~ | 
“7 FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND Great Britain 
ate. a eaten co! statistics Raghqueas exmange 
onal ie d exchan 6-64 years statistics 
Date statistics statistics 7 3 “ 
for wyinelier enamel Un. owing Applicants for work 
red Unemployed : y P*-) to temporary | Total registered 
; Poy Applications (incl. casuals) stoppages 
uci in receipt of > —— Woolly om. | Unompl. owing 
relief Percentages (incl. fo temporary stoppages 
1929 928 10,052 8.2 2.2 10.4 950,593 264,911 
1980 2,514 13,859 11.8 4.3 16.1 1,399,492 517,823 
1931 56,112 75,215 16.7 4.6 21.3 2,049,710 579,851 
1932 273,412 ° 308,096 17.6 4.5 22.1 2,178,311 566,478 
1933 276,033 307,844 16.4 3.5 19.9 2,070,046 450,570 
1934 345,033 376,320 13.9 2.8 16.7 1,795,437 363,794 
1935 426,931 465,875 13.1 2.4 15.5 1,730,194 306,228 
1936 431.897 475,272 11.2 1.9 13.1 1,507,979 246,996 
1937 350,333 379,095 9.3 1.5 10.5 *} 1,283,523 200,876 
1938 375,742 408,024 10.2 2.7 12.6 1,418,725 371,956 
1988: July 344,517 370,688 9.5 3.4 12.5 || 1,305,343 467,773 
Aug. 338,383 366,331 9.5 3.1 12.2 1,320,218 439,024 
Sept. 338,409 368,187 9.8 3.0 12.4 1,386,124 412,494 
Oct. 361,724 401,936 10.5 2.2 12.3 1,473,280 307,947 
Nov. 367,106 400,956 10.8 2.2 12.7 1,522,607 305,496 
Dec. 404,730 444,327 10.8 2.1 12.7 1,536,664 294,708 
1939: Jan. 415,987 460,816 11.5° 2.6 * 14.1 1,659,999 379 027 
Feb. 414,756 457,760 11.2 2.0 13.2 1 1,605,038 291,680 
March 400,075 441,194 10.5 1.6 12.1 1,495,684 231,245 
April 386,158 425,072 9.7 1.7 11.4 1,405,665 238,729 
= May 375,522 408,533 9.0 1.4 10.4 1,293,665 198,617 
June 348,985 383,479 | 8.1 1.3 9.4 1,158,954 195,625 
_4 July 320,367 351,152 | 7.5 1.3 8.8 1,066,060 190,364 
aot — ‘ . | 14,839,500 | ° 
938, = . 
din * Since January 1935 applicants for work registered. * National Industrial Conference Board. * American 
mn Federation of Labor. * Percentages based on an overestimate of total unemployment of not more than 500,000. 
king From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * Including agriculture. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





HuNGARY WETHERLANDS INDIES IRELAND Japan * 


Employment ‘ 
Employment Employment exchange statistics Official estimates 


exchange exchange . 
statistics statistics ee a Unemployed 
Applications Applicants ith claims| 
or work for work to unempl. Total Number eont. 
registered registered benefit 


15,173 14,679 20,702 ° 
43,592* 16,378 22,398 369,408 
52,305 17,852 . 422,755 
66,235 20,217 2, 485,681 
19,897 408,710 
20,558 372,941 
18,410 Y 356,044 
16,318 338,365 
, 19,418 295,443 
1938 20,571 237,271 
1938: July 230,055 
Aug. 230,163 
Sept. 230,203 
Oct. 226,798 
221,030 
216,227 
1939; Jan. 212,254 
Feb. 


March 
April 1 7, 817 
May 16, "256 
June _ _ 
July _ 


Persons 
covered ¥ 8,172,174 
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LitTRUANIA ® MExIcOo Norway NEw ZEALAND || PORTUGAL 





Employment Official Trade union fund Employment || Employment || Employment 
exchange : exchange exchange exchange 
statistics cotimates eotuene statistics statistics statistics 

Unemployed Unemployed 

Unemployed Number Un- — 7 Unemployed 


registered unemployed || Number — employed * Regis 7 registered 














id 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 
75,695* 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,318 
257,979 ° 22.3 27,479 41,431 
339,378 14,790 30.8 32,705 51,549 
275,774 16,588 33.4 35,591 46,944° 
234,538 15,963 30.7 35,121 39,235 
14,783 25.3 36,103 38,234 
13,267 18.8 32,643 36,890 
16,532 20.0 28,520 ” 
19,230 28,923 e 
1938: July 14,843 20,144 3,929° 
Aug. 14,504 - 21,068 2,154 
Sept. 15,683 , 1,575 
Oct. 16,490 Y 1,245 
Nov. 18,519 ‘ 1,026 
Dec. 199,075 23,426 ‘ 917 
1939: Jan. 1 217,326 1,036 
Feb. 211,956 1,143 
March 211,962T . 726 
April _— 
May _ 14, 050 
June - _- 
July _ 
Persons * * |——__~ 
covered 69,277 Perso 


* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series. a. 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. “ Excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel). IE 
* Figure for the month of May. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. ’ For the period vaniog 
1927-1932, numbers of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government Labour Bureaux. * Monthly 
figures do not always relate to the end of each month. * Excluding persons totally unfit for employment 
for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 





NETHERLANDS POLAND | Swepsn 





Employ- Statistics of 
beeeee ~~ cee ment Employment | Trade union local unem- 
statistics * exchange || exchange statistics returns ployment 
statistics committees 

Days of .|| Applications for : 
Unemployed Wholly un ; Unemployed ¢ Applicants 
ait employed work registered _ for relief 


Number | Perest. | Percent.*| registered || Number | Per cert. || Number | Per cel. | registered 


1929 7.1 \s . 129,450 32,621 10.7 10,212 
1930 9.7 ° ae 226,659 
1931 18.1 J 138,231 299,502 
1932 29.5 271,092 255,582 
1933 31.0 . 322,951 249,660 
1934 160,400 32.1 \ 332,772 342,166 
1935 173,700 36.3 . 384,691 381,935 
1936 169,387 36.3 . 414,512 367,327 
1937 137,674 29.2 . x 375,088 
1938 134,181 27.3 . 353,646 347,509 


1938:July | 122,013 | 24.6 : 302,312 || 226,712 
Aug. | 118,894 | 23.9 ‘ : 210,625 
Sept. | 118,383 | 23.8 } 212,283 
. | 119,397 | 26.6 : 232,364 

126,613 | 25.3 Y 296,600 

155,434 | 30.8 , 456.286 | 

158,085 | 31.3 ¢ 541,482" 105,074" 

145,145 | 28.5 . 538,098 93,781 

124,739 | 24.3 j 0,665 || 491,933 88,414 

115,299 | 22.4 5 | 240, 380,525 71,749 

103,598 | 20.0 . , 293,999 50,713¢ 

98,168t | 19.2t 196,166 241,464 — 

98,754¢ | 19.3f — 


503,878 : | 2,766,286 641,547 
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Rumania’ SwiTZERLAND | CzecHo-SLovaAkIA | YUGOSLAVIA 





Employm.!! Unemployment | Employment ‘Trade | Employment |} Employment 
exchange insurance exchange union fund | exchange exchange 
statistics statistics statistics returns | statistics statistics 


Un- Percentage Applications Unemployed in Applicants 
employed unemployed i work receipt of benefit S work Unemployed 


registered || Wholly | Partially | registered Number | Per cent. | registered registered 


7,288 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 41,630 8,370 
25,335 12,881 51,371 105,442 8,198 
35,737 24,208 102,179 , 291,332 9,930 
38,890 54,366 184,555 554,059 14,761 
29,063 247,613 738,267 15,997 

245,953 676,994 15,647 

235,623 686,269 16,752 
208,096 622,687 19,436 
151,167 408,949 21,650 
$35,518 * 22,517 
184,118 13,049 
165,423 | 10,973 
61,697 * 10,926 
77,331 12,103 
103,685 14,739 
148,152 23,590 
724,329 32,831 
108,825 36,699 
92,859 33,508 
56,901 27,965 
25,846 21,751 
16,912 19.788 
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April 
May 
June 
| July 
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: * Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 2 Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible 
Working days of insured workers during the month. * Excluding persons employed on special relief works. 
Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 
From January 1939, including agricultural workers. * Number of relief funds. ? The figures relate 
to the ist of the following month. * Up to 1931 quaterly statistics ; afterwards monthly statistics. 
Average of 8 months. 1 Since Sept. 1938 excluding the territories incorporated in neighbouring States 
(Germany and Poland from September and Hungary from October). 1) Since Jan. 1939 : Bohemia- 
Moravia, 42 Since January 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 
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Disabled Workers coincides with the coming into force of the Act of 1 July 1938 
relating to industrial accidents, which maintains the system of voluntary insurance 
with free choice of the institution as provided by the Act of 1898. Those affected 
by the new legislation have been surprised at the increase in the premium or 
insurance contribution. The function of the National Insurance Fund against 
Industrial Accidents in regulating premiums under the Act of 1899 is restricted, 
since this Fund covers only death and permanent incapacity risks ; on the other 
hand, the formation of associations conducted on the mutual system and covering 
the industrial accident risk is not entirely effective because these associations can 
cater only for occupations having a sound and coherent organisation. The general 
mass of employers eludes them. The author therefore examines the problem of 
compulsory accident insurance and reaches the conclusion that there is a need for 
a system comprising a single accident insurance fund, with local branches through- 
out the country, and a tripartite and largely decentralised administration. This 
conclusion is supported by a clear and concise account of the results of the applic- 
ation of the Swiss Accident Insurance Act through the National Fund at Lucerne, 
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This study describes the situation, after two years of reforms, of the typical 
consumer—the industrial worker—his nominal and real wages, and his spare time, 
in an area which may be defined roughly as Strasburg and the department of 
Bas-Rhin. It gives details of the conditions of steel and flour-mill workers in 
Strasburg, of miners in the Pechelbronn mines, and of spinners and weavers in 
the Bruche Valley. Mr. Braun also examines the wages and living conditions 
of the workers in a modern textile factory in Strasburg, giving the number of 
persons employed, the extent of unemployment, the hours of work, and the cost 
of living, and devoting special attention to wages from the Matignon agreements 
of June 1936 down to the Statutory Regulations of March 1938. He compares 
wages before and after the Matignon agreements, and analyses the fluctuations 
in the cost of living and the needs of the workers and his family. The study shows 
that, while skilled workers have undoubtedly suffered a reduction of purchasing 
power, the lower-paid workers in the outlying valleys, who had formerly been 
shut off from trade union influence, have at least experienced an improvement in 
their standard of living, and that the difference between high and low wages is tend- 
ing to grow less. Holidays with pay have been an important and undisputed 
factor in the recognition of the rights of the worker as a human being. The 40-hour 
week, the author considers, is a premature innovation in Alsace, as elsewhere, and 
incompatible with present requirements. 
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not subject to any special legislation but only to the provisions of the Civil Code 
relating to corporations. The author pleads for State subsidies to strengthen 
and encourage the societies, and for the assignment to the societies of a definite réle 
in the social insurance system. 
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Mr. Casati devotes his thesis to a description of the system of pensions establish- 
ed by an agreement of 14 May 1937 between the French Union of Metallurgical 
and Mining Industries and the National Federation of Engineering Unions with 
a view to covering, in case of invalidity, old age, or death, persons outside the 
scope of the general system of social insurance. After showing the necessity 
for encouraging the general adoption of insurance schemes similar to the one he 
describes, the author points out that such schemes can produce their full effects 
only on condition that the sacrifices made by both employers and workers are 
safeguarded for the future, and that beneficiaries are certain to receive, at the 
agreed date, the advantages in anticipation of which their contributions have been 
made. It is therefore indispensable that the State should maintain the value 
of the currency ; otherwise the contributions will become an intolerable burden. 


Cathala, Jean. Portrait de ’Estonie. L’Europe vivante. Paris, Librairie Plon, 
1937. 209 pp., illustr., map. 15 frs. 


Central Provinces and Berar Co-operative Federation. Proceedings of the Central 
Provinces and Berar Co-operative Federation Congress, held at Nagpur, 15-16 
October 1938. Bilaspur, 1939. 87 pp. 12 annas. 


Comité central des assurances sociales. Tarifs-limites de réassurance des caisses 
d assurances maladie-maternité. Arrété du 7 octobre 1938. Tableaux synoptiques. 
Nomenclatures officielles. Paris, 1938. 67 +- xIx pp. 


De Laet, Dr. M., and Goossens, J. Précis médical de sélection professionnelle. 
Brussels, Jean Vromans, 1939. 165 pp., tables. 35 frs. 

The first part of this work on the medical aspect of vocational selection deals 
with biometrical tests of the principal functions of the human organs, classified 
under 27 groups of aptitudes. The second part gives tables of vocational aptitudes 
for 543 occupations in 24 groups of industries. The third part shows for each 
of the different physical aptitudes the occupations in which it is required. 


Delawarde, J. B. La vie paysanne a la Martinique. Essai de géographie humaine. 
Fort-de-France, Imprimerie officielle, 1937. 1 + 226 pp., illustr., maps. 

This essay on human geography examines, in succession, the climate of the island 
of Martinique and its population, the regions where the small farmers live, the 
villages, small landowners, agricultural and forest economy, domestic industries, 
rural dwellings, and trading methods. The author has personal knowledge of these 
problems, which he studied in Martinique during a six-year stay. His conclusion 
is that the island needs an agricultural policy favouring particularly the small 
farmers who are the backbone of the country. Labour is treated in this book 
only incidentally from the point of view of agricultural practices. Nevertheless, 
certain features seem to imply that the new labour legislation which is now being 
enacted in the West Indies will bring about useful reforms, particularly as regards 
the protection of women. The author notes, for example, that the women tra- 
ditionally carry produce to market on their heads, sometimes as much as 
30 kilograms for a distance of 25 kilometres. This is kept up during pregnancy ; 
cases are mentioned of women who give birth to children by the wayside, but the 
result is sometimes fatal. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Arbeitsschutz. <Arbeitsrecht 1938. Frankfort, 1939. 
53 pp. 

This report describes the activities of different committees (dealing with 
silicosis, occupational dermatosis, occupational cancer, and solvents) and the 
work done in connection with ventilation, prevention of noise, spray painting, 
photo-engraving, deep-sea fishing, and injuries to women using foot levers in 
operating machinery. 


Dominik, Hans. Das Schaltwerk der Siemens-Schuchertwerke AG, Berlin- 
Siemensstadt. Deutsche Grossbetriebe. Band 11. Leipzig, J. J. Arnd, 1938. 80 pp., 
illustr. 
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Drinker, Cecil K. Carbon Monoxide Asphyxia. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, 1938. xx + 276 pp., illustr. 25s. 

The author examines in turn the respiratory physiology and biochemistry of 
carbon monoxide asphyxia, acute poisoning by carbon monoxide and the problem 
of after-effects, what constitutes harmful exposure to carbon monoxide, its effects in 
different gas mixtures, individual susceptibility and conditions affecting it, some 
statistics on carbon monoxide asphyxia and common sources of carbon monoxide. 
the pathology of carbon monoxide asphyxia, chronic exposure to the risk, treatment 
and detection, and determination of carbon monoxide in air and in the body. 
The volume includes a bibliography and author and subject indexes. 


Duboin, Jacques. Egalité économique. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 1939. 284 pp. 18 frs. 


Dussauze, E. L’ Etat et les ententes industrielles. Thése pour le doctorat. Univer- 
sité de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 1938. 


334 pp. 


Epstein, Abraham. Insecurity. 4 Challenge to America. A Study on Social 
Insurance in the United States and Abroad. Second revised edition. New York, 
1938. xvi + 939 pp. $4. 

The first edition of 1933 and the edition of 1936, revised in order to take account 
of the Social Security Act, have both been noticed in the International Labour 
Review. (Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, September 1933, page 457, and Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, 
July 1936, page 141). The edition of 1938 is identical with that of 1936 for the 
first 750 pages, which give an analysis of the needs created by each of the social 
risks, a description of insurance schemes in the different countries, and a criticism 
of the Social Security Act ; then follows a new section of 100 pages in which are 
set forth Dr. Epstein’s reasoned proposals for the amendment of the Act. The 
last chapter on legislative developments in the field of social security has been 
brought up to date and analyses the State legislation relating to assistance for 
the aged, the blind, and dependent children, and unemployment insurance. 


Gauthier, E. F. L’ Afrique blanche. Paris, Arthéme Fayard, 1939. 366 pp., illustr. 
35 frs. 

Synthesis of the geographical, historical, economic and social elements which 
constitute “ White Africa”’.. The author, who is Professor in the University 
of Algiers and a well-known geographer, groups under this title the African terri- 
tories situated north of the Tropic of Cancer, and in particular north of the Sahara, 
which forms a real but not a rigid line of demarcation between the black and white 
races. Proceeding by natural regions, yet taking into account historical facts 
and their influence on economic and social life, he brings out the features which 
contribute to the homogeneity of the countries of East Africa (Chark) and West 
Africa (Maghreb) and those that show their individuality. The study deals 
with Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Abyssinia, Libya, Northern Africa, and 
certain regions of the Sahara, and gives a clear picture of the complex and relatively 
little-known conditions of human activity in White Africa, with constant reference 
to the natural environment and to the European or aboriginal social groups. 
It therefore constitutes, especially as regards labour problems, a valuable work 


of reference. 


Gebhard, Hannes. Suomen osuustoiminnan oppikirja. Helsingfors, Pellervo- 
Seura, 1938. 157 pp. 


Gorecki, Marc. Le statut juridique des institutions patronales de retraites. These 
pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie technique 
et économique, 1938. 110 pp. 

Mr. Gorecki analyses the legal status of pension institutions established by 
employers in France and their relation to the general social insurance scheme. 
A special chapter is devoted to the investment of funds : the author considers that 
the maximum amount of funds that authorised pension schemes might leave at 
the disposal of undertakings whose employees they cover (in the form of deposits 
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or purchase of shares, bonds, etc.) should be fixed at 20 per cent. of the assets 
of the pension fund where it includes over 100 active or retired members, and 
30 per cent. of the assets in other cases. Smaller proportions, he fears, might lead 
the employers to wind up the pension funds. 


Guranowski, Joseph J. De la nature et du réle économique de l’épargne. Paris, 
Pedone, 1936. 182 pp. 

The author’s primary object is an analysis of the concept of saving and of its 
essential elements. After describing the general means by which savings are 
formed—hoarding, deposit or current bank accounts, and investment—and the 
effect of saving on consumption, he devotes a chapter to the study of saving in 
the U.S.S.R. ; he shows the réle of the savings banks, and, more generally, that 
of collective saving, in a planned economy, and gives prominence to the fund- 
amental obligations of the State as director of the national economy ; these are, 
on the one hand, to take over from the savings banks the responsibility for deposits ; 
on the other hand, to protect savings—that is to say, ensure the maximum of 
security and liquidity—while using them exclusively in accordance with the 
interests of the national community. Mr. Guranowski here points out the conflict 
which arises in the fixation by the State of the rate of interest: in order to 
encourage saving, the interest on capital should be high; on the other hand, 
credit and the development of production—which are the counterparts of saving— 
demand the lowest rate of interest possible. The second part of the work is devoted 
to the economic réle of saving. The effects of saving on economic progress, saving 
and the theories of interest, saving and the theory of economic depressions, 
are the chief subjects treated. Mr. Guranowski’s study is largely theoretical, 
but, as he points out, there exists in connection with the subject dealt with an 
indissoluble link between theory and practice. 


Harris, Herbert. American Labor. New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1939. vi + 459 pp. $3.75. 


Harwood, E. C. Cause and Control of the Business Cycle. Second edition. 
Cambridge, Mass., American Institute for Economic Research, 1939. vir + 224 pp. 

A criticism of inflationary monetary policy. Inflation is defined as “ the condi- 
tion arising when the banks or other agencies (such as the Treasury printing press 
which prints silver certificates) have created purchasing media in excess of that re- 
quired to represent goods produced (including form, place, and time values) which 
are currently coming to market’’. The recommendations which will arouse 
most controversy are those advocating a balanced budget (in the orthodox sense) 
and a return to British commercial banking practice as regards “ self-liquidating *’ 
loans. 


Hempel, Edward H. Industrial Political Economy. The Fundamentals. New 
York, Chicago, Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1939. xiv + 454 pp. $3.50. 

An outline of industrial relations from classical to modern times showing 
how co-ordination of the interests of economic groups within the State has been 
achieved and the part played by Governments in the process. 


Hilfrich, Carl, Piorkowski, Dr. Curt, and Kruse, Dr. Georg. Die Zellwollerzeu- 
gung der Thiiringischen Zellwolle Aktiengesellschaft Schwarza/Saale. Deutsche 
Grossbetriebe, Band 46. Leipzig, J. J. Argd, 1938. 90 pp., illustr. 


Hollenbeck, Leroy A. Capitalism versus Socialism and Communism. A Refuta- 
tion of Socialism and Communism. Boston, Christopher Publishing House, 1939. 


154 pp. $1.75. 


Horion, Paul. La nouvelle législation relative aux congés annuels payés. Loi 
du 8 juillet 1936 modifiée par celle du 20 aotit 1938. Arrétés royaux des 8 et 27 décembre 
1938. Brussels, Emile Bruylant, 1939. 117 pp. 

The Belgian Act of 8 July 1936 instituting holidays with pay was amended 
in important respects by the Act of 20 August 1938 ; both Acts, moreover, were 
supplemented by a number of administrative Orders. The Belgian legislation 
relating to holidays with pay, thus forms a very complex whole, and sometimes 
presents great difficulties of interpretation for persons unfamiliar with its provi- 
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sions. Mr. Horion’s purpose is to give a coherent exposition of the principles 
of the Belgian legislation, and to facilitate understanding of it by a detailed analysis 
and a-commentary based on the legal practice and on publications devoted to 
the subject. He sets out, in particular, employers’ obligations — to provide remuner- 
ation during holidays and to grant holidays — and describes the special system 
of holidays with pay in seasonal industries, the special systems organised as the 
outcome of agreements made by joint committees, and the relation between 
the legislation concerning holidays with pay and the laws dealing with workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases, incapacity for 
work of salaried employees, old-age pensions, and family allowances. In regard 
to remuneration during holidays, he describes and comments on the system cf 
holiday stamps, special systems in which holiday stamps are not used, other 
systems of remuneration connected with holidays, and the system applying to 
workers whose wages are paid monthly. Chapters are also devoted to the prohibi- 
tion of work during holidays and the combination of holidays with the rest periods 
enjoined by the Act relating to the weekly rest and the Act relating to the 8-hour 
day and the 48-hour week. 


Imperial Conference on Agricultural Co-operation. Report of Proceedings held 
at the Empire Exhibition, Glasgow, Scotland, 18-20 July 1938. London, P. S. King, 
1938. xx + 250 pp. 3s. 6d. 

The subjects on the agenda of the Imperial Conference on Agricultural Co- 
operation included co-operation and the State, producers and consumers, co- 
operation and nutrition, the co-operative supply of agricultural requirements, 
and problems of commodity marketing. The report also contains useful information 
on a number of other problems facing the agricultural co-operative movement 
in the British countries. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. The position of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in relation to CIO and AFL, 1934-38. Chronicled 
in Documents and Records. New York, 1938. 79 pp. 


Inventaires. UII. Classes moyennes. Recueil de travaux préparés 4 la demande 
du Centre de documentation sociale de ’Ecole normale supérieure par R. Aron, 
M. Hatsewacus, E, VERMEIL, L. R. Franck, P. VaucHER, R. MARJOLIN, R. Poin, 
R. Gravier, D. Yovanovircn, V. FELDMAN, H. Moucin. Foreword by C. BouGie. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. 354 pp. 20 frs. 

This collection of articles prepared at the request of the Social Studies Centre 
of the French “ Ecole normale supérieure ’’, in connection with the lectures and 
discussions organised as an introduction to the scientific study of the main political, 
economic and social problems of the day, includes papers on the following subjects : 
“The Concept of Class’? (R. Aron) ; “ The Characteristics of the Middle Class ” 
(M. Hatpwacus) ; the middle class in Germany, Italy, Great Britain, the United 
States, Belgium, Sweden, Yugoslavia, and the U.S.S.R.(E. Vermein, L. R. Franck, 
P. Vaucuer, R. MarJourn, R. Pourx, R. Gravier, D. Yovanovircu, and 
V. FeLpMAN); “ Suggestions for an Enquiry into the Situation of the Middle 
Class in France” (H. MovucGin). An international bibliography follows, giving 
particulars of books dealing with the class problem and the social structure and 
classes in different countries. 


loanitescu-Dere, Dr. D. Preocupari sociale. Bucarest, Tipografia A.B.C., 1938. 
Iv + 155 pp. 


Jauniaux, Arthur. Les mutualités syndicales et socialistes et les assurances 
sociales. Brussels, Imprimerie coopérative “ Lucifer”, 1938. 242 pp., illustr. 
20 frs. 

The first part of this work gives a summary account based on the documenta- 
tion of the International Labour Office and the work of the International Social 
Insurance Conference, of the development of social insurance in European countries 
and the position at the beginning of 1938. The author then traces the history 
of the Belgian mutual aid movement and describes in detail the organisation 
of trade union and socialist mutual benefit societies. The last part is devoted 
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to an analysis of Bills and proposed laws now under consideration in Belgium 
relating to compulsory invalidity and sickness insurance, the raising of workers’ 
pensions, and the lowering of the pensionable age. 


Journées internationales de pathologie et d’organisation du travail, Paris, 
1-6 juin 1937. Compte rendu. Paris, Imprimerie Durand, 1939. 292 pp. 

The reports and communications reproduced in this volume are arranged 
under the following heads: legislation relating to industrial pathology, study 
and teaching of industrial medicine, and general considerations (11) ; industrial 
pathology (25) ; and prevention (9). 


Kolbjorn, I. Ferie- og Rejseliv. Reprinted from Kulturen for Foiket. Copen- 
hagen. 38 pp. 


Kolchev, N. Demokratsiyata v upravlenieto na kooperatsiite. Sofia, 1938. 169 pp. 

A study of democratic principles and of their application in co-operative 
organisations, with reference to the functions of general meetings, committees, 
managers, and auditors. 


Koopmans, Dr. T. Tanker Freight Rates and Tankship Building. An Analysis 
of Cyctical Fluctuations. Nederlandsch Economisch Instituut. Netherlands 
Economic Institute. Nr. 27. Haarlem, De Erven F. Bohn ; London, P. S. King, 
1939. x11 + 219 pp., charts. 

After describing the development of the world oil trade and the structural 
growth of the tanker fleet, showing the distribution of tankers according to flag 
and according to ownership, the author turns to a study of freight rates (price 
formation under conditions of pure competition, supply and demand, rates in 
periods of prosperity and in times of economic depression, and the influence on 
the market of the Tanker Pool). This part of the book includes a study of tankship 
building policy, and particularly of the part played by the Pool in mitigating 
the fluctuations in shipbuilding. Appendices contain interesting comparative 
tables showing the world total and average tonnage of tankships, the amount 
of transportation effected, freight rates, etc., during the last thirty years. 


Lebraud, Jean. Le risque invalidité dans l’assurance sociale en France. These 
pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, F. Loviton, 1938. 
168 pp. 

The author describes the French system of invalidity insurance as amended 
by the Decree of 28 October 1935. He reaches the conclusion that it is necessary 
to raise the rate of contributions designed to cover the invalidity risk, and to 
keep or return to the original system of investment of the assets of social insurance 
institutions laid down in the Act of 1928. He emphasises the point that to ensure 
its satisfactory working this system, more than any other, demands political, 
social, economic, financial and monetary stability. 


Legré, Louis. De la coordination du régime général des assurances sociales avec 
les régimes d’assurances particuliéres a diverses professions. ‘These pour le doctorat. 
Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 
1938. 133 pp. 

The author examines the conditions laid down by the French legislation relating 
to social insurance for the maintenance, along with the general scheme of social 
insurance applicable to the majority of wage earners, of a number of special 
schemes which already existed in certain occupations, covering miners, seamen, 
railwaymen, departmental and municipal employees, etc. ‘The co-ordination of 
the general and the special systems is studied from the point of view of (1) the 
required equivalence of benefits and (2) the maintenance of rights of insured 
persons changing from one scheme to another. In his conclusion, the author notes 
the wage-earners’ desire to obtain, even more than an immediate improvement 
in their situation, a certain stability of employment, which, he says, implies among 
other things affiliation to a social insurance scheme instituted by the undertaking, 
and specitically occupational. In the opinion of the wage earners, he continues, 
the present system of social insurance is a minimum to which should be added, 
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especially as regards pensions, supplementary advantages partly chargeable to 
the employer, which would form the nucleus of an occupational social insurance 
system designed as an eventual substitute for the present general scheme. He 
draws attention to clauses of this kind contained in some recent collective agree- 
ments. j 

Such a movement cannot of course further the unification of the legislation 
relating to social insurance aimed at ever since the adoption of the Act of 1928. 
Unification, Mr. Legré says, could be attained only if the development of the 
general system permitted the progressive absorption of special schemes, the 
maintenance of the latter being justified only by the exclusive spirit found in 
certain occupations. This development should take the form of an adequate 
increase in benefits and an extension of the scope of the insurance system through 
the removal of the restrictive conditions applying to workers whose annual earnings 


exceed a certain figure. 


Lescure, Jean. Des crises générales et périodiques de surproduction. Vol. I 
Le phénoméne. vii + 445 + 1v pp. Vol. II. Causes et remédes. pp. 453-702. Fifth 
edition, revised and brought up to date. Paris, F. Loviton, 1938. 100 frs. 

Fifth edition (March 1938) of Mr. Lescure’s well-known historical study of 
world-wide economic depressions since the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Appendices contain surveys of depressions and national finance, a theoretical 
schema of alternative periods of boom and depression, and a study of the rdéle 
of the different industries during these periods. The third and fourth editions 
of this work were analysed respectively in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. IX, No. 3, March 1924, pages 459-460, and Vol. XXVI, No. 4, October 1932, 


pages 607-608. 


Marshall, Thomas. Federal Encroachment on Industry. Boston, Christopher 
Publishing House, 1939. 128 pp. $1.50. 


Marshall, T. H., Carr-Saunders, A. M., Henderson, H. D., Kuczynski, R. R., 
and Plant, A. The Population Problem. The Experts and the Public. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1938. 176 pp. 

This little book is based on a series of broadcast talks given in 1937 under 
the general title “One Generation to Another’’, with the object of arousing 
public interest in different aspects of the population problem in Great Britain 
and in other countries. The authors are unanimous in the conviction that depopula- 
tion demands an active policy of adjustment of very complex factors. In an 
introductory chapter, Mr. Marshall summarises the opinions expressed by four 
representatives of the public. An analysis is given of the correspondence addressed 
to the speakers by the listeners. 


Martin, Robert F. National Income in the United States 1799-1938. National 
Industrial Conference Board Studies, No. 241. New York, National Industrial 
Conference Board, 1989. xv + 146 pp., tables, diagrams. 


Merlin, Jeanne-Marie. Les conventions collectives de travail en Angleterre. Thése 
pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Maurice Lavergne, 
1938. 152 pp. 

The object of this work is to determine the real importance of collective agree- 
ments in England. After referring to the origin of collective bargaining in that 
country and describing the methods adopted, the writer considers the principal 
matters governed by these agreements and, for each main branch of economic 
activity, studies the growth of the movement and the conditions of employment 
established by its means. The last part of the work is devoted to new develop- 
ments in the field of collective bargaining, the Whitley councils, changes in 
industrial relations, and the statutory regulation of collective bargaining. 


Moreno, Cipriano V. La Cuestién Social y un Gobernante. Buenos Aires, Juan 
Pellegrini, 1938. 190 pp. 


National Association of Manufacturers. Committee on the Study of Depressions. 
A Study of Depressions. New York, 1938. 36 pp., diagrams. 
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National Industrial Alliance. The Case for and against Family Allowances. 
London, 1939. 25 pp. 3d. 

This is a brief summary of the principal arguments for and against family 
allowances, culled from the authors listed in the bibliography. The brochure 
also contains a table of various systems operative in Great Britain. 


Nieschlag, Robert. Die Versandgeschdfte in Deutschland. Dritte, vollstindig 
neubearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage des Sonderhefts 39. Schriften des Instituts 
fir Konjunkturforschung. Herausgeber : Dr. Ernest WAGEMANN. Berlin, Hans- 
eatische Verlagsanstalt Hamburg, 1939. 111 pp. 4.50 marks. 


Nikolov, D. Komentar na zakona za obshchestvenite osigurovki. Sofia, S. M. Staikov, 


1939. xv1 + 507 pp. 

Annotated text of and commentary on the Bulgarian Social Insurance Act. 
For each section of the Act the author gives the circulars relating to it, the adminis- 
trative procedure, and the legal practice in Bulgaria and in other countries. The 
systematic arrangement of the matter gives the work the value of a code, and it 
has officially been recommended by the Bulgarian Directorate of Labour and Social 
Insurance. It comprises six chapters dealing respectively with the following 
subjects : general provisions ; accident insurance ; sickness and maternity insurance ; 
invalidity and old-age insurance ; resources; and administration. Numerous 
appendices are included, giving a list of occupational diseases, the regulations 
relating to the medical service and those relating to the pharmaceutical service, 
a list of undertakings arranged according to the occupational risks they present, 
the regulations relating to the Superior Council of Labour, and the texts of the 
international labour Conventions and Recommendations concerning social insur- 
ance. This timely work constitutes a reliable and complete guide. 


Ogbourn, William F. Machines and To-morrow’s World. New York, Public 
Affairs Committee, 1938. 32 pp., illustr. 10 cents. 


Oualid, William (with the assistance of L. BALLANDE). Les ententes internatio- 
nales de matiéres premiéres. Conférence permanente des hautes études internatio- 
nales. Paris, Institut international de coopération intellectuelle, Société des Nations, 
1938. 53 pp. 

After emphasising the diversity of causes and aims of international industrial 
combines and the identity of the means employed by them, the author examines 
briefly international combines of producers in the following industries : aluminium, 
mercury, paper pulp, nitrates, phosphates, potassium, copper, steel, zinc, lead, 
tin, rubber, and tea. He considers that the contractual restriction of output by 
combines in times of depression, spreading reduction over the producers as a whole, 
instead of bringing about the bankruptcy and closing down of certain firms, has 
the good result of maintaining all the useful means of production throughout the 
depression. When recovery sets in, it will therefore be possible to meet the increased 
demand more easily, and both the disparity between demand and supply and the 
rise in prices will be less marked. The author does not believe that international 
combines are in a position to abuse their power very long. Abuses, he points out, 
can be checked through a fall in demand, recourse to substitutes, or the institution 
of a system of public control. International combines in the raw materials industries, 
according to Professor Oualid, have caused less harm than they have been accused 
of producing. The author offers, at the end of the book, a number of peaceful 
solutions of the problem of the distribution of raw materials. He advocates the 
exercise by international and national authorities of effective and uniform control 
over all industrial combines, with a view to reconciling their undeniable potential- 
ities for good in the technical, economic and political fields with the legitimate 
interests of the workers they employ, as well as those of consumers, who are threat- 
ened, or believe themselves to be threatened, by the monopolistic tendencies of 
combines, 


Papademetropoulos, I. Pandektes tou Dikaiou ton Sullogikon Sumbaseon Ergasias. 
Athens, 1939, Vol. I, xxrv + 496 pp. Vol. II, pp. 497-1008. 

Compendium of laws, collective agreements, and awards, relating to conditions 
of work in Greece. 
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Pesle, C. Les contrats de louage chez les Malékites de ’ Afrique du Nord. Rabat, 
Felix Moncho, 1938. 1x + 214 pp. 

An exhaustive study, in the light of Moslem law and the works of commentators 
and experts on the subject, of contracts for the hire of property, contracts of service 
(wage-paid labour), and industrial contracts. Special forms of contract, particu- 
larly relating to the hire of land (mouzaraa, moussagat, and mougharassa) and 
the hire of agricultural labour (khamasa), are much in use in the Native economy 
of North Africa. 


Pieraccini, G. Anatomia e meccanica degli atteggiamenti e dei movimenti dell’ 
Uomo che lavora. Osservazioni pratiche di medicina, d’infortunistica e costituziona- 
lismo morfofunzionale dei lavoratori. “Scritti Biologici”’, Vol. XIV. Siena, S. 
Bernardino, 1939. v1 + 738 pp. illustr. 

An important anatomical study of the mechanism of movements and attitudes 
of workers, largely based on the author’s research and observations. The principal 
chapters deal with the following topics: movement and attitude of the head ; 
work in the following positions : upright, strained, inclined, crouching, kneeling, 
sitting, and lying; work with the arms, ambidextrousness, and adaptation of 
tools and machine$ to left-handed workers ; movements in different work (digging, 
hoeing, shovelling, etc.) ; muscular work and training ; behaviour of the respira- 
tory and cardiovascular system and the blood in muscular work ; structure of 
the body and agricultural work ; carrying of loads by hand, on the shoulder, on 
the back, and on the head ; traction, propulsion, pressure, and lifting, of loads ; 
rowing ; manual work involving rotation and circumgyration of the body on its 
vertical axis; work while moving forward, moving backward, and climbing ; 
going up and going down stairs ; running, jumping, bicycling, and swimming on 
the surface and under water ; and effort. The work is fully illustrated and includes 
detailed indexes. 


Plummer, Alfred. International Combines in Modern Industry. New York, 
Chicago, Pitman, 1938. Ix + 302 pp. $3.50. 

Documentary and theoretical study of international economic combines and 
trusts, containing in an appendix the texts of international industrial agreements. 
The author emphasises the variety of the forms assumed by international combines 
and trusts, and reviews the economic advantages that these arrangements present 
for producers, pointing out, however, that the consumer has no share in these 
advantages, since profit making is still largely the raison d@’étre of such international 
concerns. He mentions the close relations that exist in many countries between 
economic and financial interests and the Governments, and points out that the 
influence of these interests, particularly that of the international combines of 
armaments manufacturers, has often been prejudicial to the cause of peace. 


Porto, Rubens. O Problema das Casas Operarias e os Institutos e Caixas de 
Pensoes. Rio de Janeiro, 1938. 287 pp., illustr. 


Pour le travail et pour la paix. Preface by Marius-Ary LeEBLoND. Hommage de 
ses amis a Justin Godart a l'occasion de son élection 4 Académie de Médecine. 
Paris, Aristide Quillet, 1939. vir + 200 pp. 

This work is more than a mere biography ; it is a sober and moving account of 
a life devoted to the improvement of the conditions of the workers, the welfare 
of suffering humanity, and the triumph of peace. After recalling Mr. Justin 
Godart’s early years in Lyons, his native town, to which he always remained deeply 
attached, the author recalls his passionate search for solutions of social questions, 
both as a young lawyer and as a member of the French Chamber of Deputies, and 
later as a member of the Senate. Bills to which his name became attached, even 
before the war of 1914, aimed at numerous social reforms which have since been 
realised through the medium of the International Labour Organisation. The 
work describes the radical changes brought about by Mr. Justin Godart, during 
the war, in the French Army Medical Service, for which he was Under-Secretary of 
State. Thanks to his energy and his qualities as an organiser, hundreds of thousands 
of wounded men were saved. It was in recognition of these services to the nation 
that the French Academy of Medicine offered him membership, despite the fact 
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that he was not a doctor. After peace was restored, he did equally valuable work 
as Minister of Labour and Health, and later as Minister of Public Health ; to him 
was due the creation of the French National Economic Council. At the close of 
hostilities, he secured a vote of the Chamber in favour of the institution of the 
International Labour Organisation. From its inception, as French Government 
delegate to the International Labour Conference, over which he presided in 1934, 
he contributed to the adoption of numerous measures of social reform which have 
helped to build up the international labour code that was one of his earliest dreams. 
Since 1937, he has represented the French Government on the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office. 

The second part of the book contains a bibliography of some 30 works by Mr. 
Justin Godart, and a number of extracts from his writings and speeches. 


Public Affairs Committee. Who Can Afford Health ? Public Affairs Pamphlets 
No. 27. New York, 1939. 31 pp., diagrams. 10 cents. 


Schaub, Dr. Hans. Die Besoldungsverhdiltnisse des Personals schweizer. Eisenbahn 
Transportanstalten vom Jahre 1913 bis zur Gegenwart (1937). Ein wirtschafts- 
und sozialhistorischer Beitrag zur Lohnpolitik im schweizerischen Verkehrswesen. 
Basle, Hugo Berchten, 1939. 288 pp. 

A study of the movement of wages in Swiss rail transport undertakings. The 
period covered is from 1913 to 1937, and the data collected relate to the ordinary 
railway lines, local lines, mour tain railways, and private and municipal tramways. 
The author tries to show how wages have been affected by the conflicting forces invol- 
ved-railwaymen’s organisations and management. In the first part, he outlines the 
legislation relating to railways and examines the economic situation of the under- 
takings, the cost of living, and the railwaymen’s claims. In the second, he considers 
the wage rates, and in particular the relation between the cost of wages and 
overhead costs. In the last part, he attempts to draw some conclusions from the situa- 
tion he has described and to forecast the probable consequences of the changes 
in wages in the railway industry. The study is not only an analysis of the system 
of remuneration but also a general treatise on the economic position of the Swiss 
railways. 


Schliessleder, Rudolf. Der Weg aus der Weltkrise. Bad Ischl, Salzkammergut- 
Druckerei. 166 pp. 

The author emphasises the fact that the economic depression affected every 
country, and not only those that were defeated in the war of 1914-1918. Neither 
defeat nor the peace treaties therefore can be considered the main cause of the 
depression, which is world-wide ; attempts to combat it should not be confined 
within national limits but should have international scope. It is a mistake to believe 
that certain countries could become prosperous if others became poorer. The 
problem to be solved is not that of production, but that of consumption and the 
marketing of commodities. The author advocates a policy of high wages and 
shorter working hours, but this can only succeed, he says, if it is carried out by 
stages and on an international basis. 


Schulze, Dr. Paul. Die Werhinderung des Abwanderns von Facharbeitern. 
Berlin, Otto Elsner. 87 pp. 

The author deals with the shortage of skilled workers in the German iron and 
steel industry. This shortage is the principal cause of the enormous labour turnover. 
An account of the steps taken to put a stop to this state of affairs, before and since 
the National-Socialist Party came into power, occupies the greater part of the 
book. The regulations against leaving a job with or without notice have produced 
little effect. The author considers that the remedy lies in the creation of moral 
ties between workers in the same factory, binding them to the industrial community 
to which they belong. 


Sharov (Charoff), Dr. G. Lekart v zakrilata na truda i obshchestvenoto osiguryavane. 
Sofia, 1938. 255 pp. 

The author of this book is a doctor who took a leading part in the organisation 
of the industrial health and social insurance medical services in Bulgaria. The 
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Bulgarian social insurance scheme covers the risks of sickness, maternity, old age, 
invalidity, industrial accidents, and occupational diseases. The Social Insurance 
Act of 1924 established a close relation between labour inspection and social 
insurance, and between medical inspection in industry and the social insurance 
medical service, and provided for the free choice of a doctor by the insured. The 
co-ordination of labour inspection and social insurance has stood the test of time 
and has become the corner stone of the Bulgarian system of labour protection, 
but the principle of freedom in the choice of a doctor has not been maintained ; 
in 1934 a system was introduced in which the services of doctors acting on behalf of 
the social insurance fund are put at the disposal of the insured population. It is 
around these two characteristic features of the Bulgarian legislation—combination of 
labour inspection and compulsory social insurance in a single administrative and 
medical system, and organisation of medical treatment by the insurance fund—that 
the author has built up his study. The first part is devoted to the functions and 
organisation of medical protection in industry, which forms an integral part of 
general labour protection and is at the same time an important element of public 
health administration. While public health services are concerned with the 
improvement of sanitary conditions, labour inspection aims at the betterment 
of social conditions. Medical inspection in industry, in the author’s opinion, 
should be closely connected with the social insurance medical service, its 
special function being the prevention of occupational and social risks. The 
function of social insurance is essentially curative. The conjunction of labour 
inspection and social insurance should be effectual in order to create a complete 
system of labour protection. The second part of the work deals with the réle of 
the doctor in labour inspection and in social insurance. In the unified system 
which the author advocates, and which has been realised in Bulgaria, the functions 
of medical inspector of labour and those of social insurance medical controller are 
allocated to the same doctor. The author describes next the institution in Bulgaria 
of factory doctors, and his conception of the organisation of preventive medicine 
in social insurance. After an analysis and an appraisal of different methods (complete 
freedom of choice of any doctor by the insured person, organised free choice, and 
choice limited to doctors authorised to treat insured persons), he explains why 
the last system ( “ organised treatment ”’ ) has been adopted in Bulgaria as being 
the most satisfactory. Clear and definite in regard to questions of principle, this 
work bears witness to a sincere effort to set out the problem in an objective manner, 
as Mr. Stoycho Moshanov, President of the Sobranye and former Bulgarian 
Minister of National Economy, points out in the preface. 


Spengler, Joseph J. France Faces Depopulation. Durham, North Carolina, 
Duke University Press, 1938. x1 + 313 pp. $3. 

A study, from the American standpoint, of depopulation in France and its 
effects on French policy. The author, who is Professor of Economics in Duke 
University, devotes the first four chapters to a history of the growth of population 
in France and the changes in geographical and occupational distribution, and to 
a description of trends in general and differential fertility. Two chapters deal 
with the concern aroused by depopulation in France in recent years. The author 
gives an account of the theories put forward in France and elsewhere to explain 
the decline in French natural increase. Three chapters deal with the measures 
proposed or applied in France with respect to colonial, immigration, birth-stimu- 
lating and connected policies designed to counterbalance the effects of low natality. 
In the last chapter the author comments on and criticises the theories and measures 
described in foregoing chapters. 


Surényi-Unger, Dr. Theo. Nationale und internationale Preispolitik. Kieler 
Vortrige gehalten im Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel. Heraus- 
geben von Dr. Andreas PrepdéuL. 57. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1938. 20 pp. 


Trimes, Georgios. Peri Ergatikou Misthou. Athens, 1938. 144 pp. 


The author deals with the various scientific and practical aspects of the problem 
of wages : methods of payment, wage fixing, wage theory, wages as a factor in 
the cost of production, wage statistics, the relation between national income and 
the income of the worker, and the legal protection of wages. 
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Turchi, Renato. Assegni familiari. Valore sociale ed economico. Collana di 
studi de “ L’Assistenza sociale.”’ Second edition. Rome, Patronato nazionale per 
l’assistenza sociale, 1937. 10 lire. 


Verdier, Cardinal. Problémes sociaux. Réponses chrétiennes. Paris, Librairie 
Plon, 1939. 181 pp. 

Since slavery was abolished, the author writes, humanity has already passed 
through several economic phases. The latest, that of the wage system, has brought 
no solution of the social problem and has been the cause of unmerited misfortune 
and extreme poverty among the workers. Hence their numerous claims, which 
constitute what is generally understood to-day as “ the social question ’’. At its root 
are several general ideas which demand clarification : (1) equality, which Catholic 
social doctrine conceives as fundamental equality between men, yet admitting 
certain differences of a natural order ; (2) the rights of capital and labour, between 
which relations are gradually being transformed, since they cannot be the same 
in the large-scale capitalist enterprises of the present day as in the former economic 
structure based on small undertakings ; (3) development along the lines of workers’ 
participation in the profits, in the management, and in the ownership, of under- 
takings, which, provided the necessary prudence and respect for legitimate rights 
are observed, can cause the Church no alarm ; (4) the notion of property, which is 
an individual right, yet has a social function ; (5) justice and charity, which have 
a common origin and cannot exist one without the other, although it is important 
to distinguish between their respective fields. 


Vuyst, M. P. de. L’amélioration de la vie rurale. Brussels, 1938. 15 pp. 


Wakeley, Ray E. Differential Mobility within the Rural Population in 18 Iowa 
Townships, 1928 to 1935. Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Rural Sociology Subsection, Rural Social 
Science Section, Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Iowa Emergency 
Relief Administration, Works Progress Administration co-operating. Research 


Bulletin 249. Ames, 1938. 318 pp. 


Welk, William G. Current Programs of Social Reform. Aquin Papers No. 3. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, College of St. Thomas, 1939. 18 pp. 25 cents. 


—— A Desirable Foreign Trade Policy for American Agriculture. Aquin Papers 
No. 4. St. Paul, Minnesota, College of St. Thomas, 1939. 20 pp. 25 cents. 


Whelpton, P.K. Needed Population Research. Prepared under the auspices 
of the Population Association of America. Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Science 
Press Printing Co., 1938. xv + 196 pp. $1. 

This report, which was prepared with the aid of a number of other outstanding 
American authorities on the subject, is designed to assist students of population 
problems by summarising present knowledge in this field and suggesting further 
research. The author does not attempt to deal with all the economic, social, poli- 
tical, biological and other problems more or less closely connected with the popu- 
lation question, but has intentionally limited his study to an examination of the 
central problems—that is to say, the enumeration, natural growth, mortality, 
migration (almost exclusively internal migration), and structure, of the population. 
Mathematical analysis, for example, is considered merely as a tool, and is not 
treated in a detailed manner but only from the standpoint of the results which 
it has yielded. The author is convinced that the data accumulated by demographic 
science have not only a theoretical value but also present immediate interest 
for political economists. They should be considered indispensable for the formation 
of a planned national population policy, since they can serve to determine what is 

the optimum population from both the quantitative and the qualitative standpoints. 


Wieth-Knudsen, K. A. Natalité et progres. Synthése économique, démographique 
et biologique. Sur la base des expériences de la France, de l’ Allemagne et du Danemark. 
Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1938. xv + 321 pp., maps. 

French translation of a work first published in Danish at Copenhagen in 1908. 

he author examines chiefly the relation between material progress (economic 
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and technical) and the natural growth of the population in Germany, France, 
and the Scandinavian countries, during the early part of the present century. 
A new chapter has been added in the French edition giving supplementary 
data based on recent statistics. The author reaches the conclusion that events 
have confirmed his forecast. 


Zeuthen, F. Arbejdslon og Arbejdsloshed. Socialpolitik 1. Bind. Copenhagen, 
Arnold Busck, 1939. 448 pp. 10 kr. 

This book is intended as the first volume of a larger work on social policy. 
It consists of four introductory chapters, five chapters concerning wages, labour 
organisation, and labour disputes, and six chapters dealing with unemployment. 
In the introduction, Professor Zeuthen defines social policy as intervention calcul- 
ated to promote the economic welfare of the less favourably situated classes and 
to regulate their relations with the rest of the community. Besides dealing with 
intervention itself, the theory of social policy must take into account the prevailing 
conditions calling for such intervention. The acting body is generally the State or 
the municipality, but it may also be a semi-private organisation, as for instance 
the trade unions. The field of modern social policy has been widened to include not 
only industrial workers, but also salaried employees, agricultural workers, small 
farmers, and small independent tradesmen, and individuals deprived of access 
to the usual income sources of their class. In Part I, Professor Zeuthen’s main 
thesis is that the fixing of the wage rate between the maximum amount the em- 
ployers are willing to pay and the minimum amount the workers are willing to 
accept is determined by economic forces and not by accidental circumstances. 
The decisive factors determining wage rates are the ability or willingness of the 
parties concerned to face the probabilities of conflict involved. If one party is 
in a stronger position and better able to maintain its claim, the other will slowly 
give way. Equilibrium will be reached when the parties are equally able to face 
the probabilities of conflict involved. Part II deals with the many different 
factors which cause the present unemployment. The author discusses in detail 
the effect of each of the following means of combating it : (1) better organisation 
of the employment market ; (2) increase and adjustment of the demand for labour ; 
(3) decrease in the number of working hours, and other restrictions on the quantity 
of labour supplied ; (4) direct and indirect decrease of wages ; (5) total or partial 
abolition of the conflict between capital and labour. He considers that it would 
be easy enough to do away with unemployment if the structure of the community 
was changed in such a way that this conflict disappeared, but it might be very 
difficult to increase production and employment without such a revolutionary 
change. Professor Zeuthen has given an admirably clear and unbiassed exposition 
of his subject. 


Zwetkoff, Dr. L. (Tsvetkov, Dr. L.). Olovnoto otravyane mezhdu pechatarskit 
rabotnitsi ot khigienno gledishche. Die Bleivergiftung der Druckereiarbeiter vom 
hygienischen Standpunkt. Reprinted from the Year Book of the University 
of Sofia, Faculty of Medicine, Vol. XVIII, 1938-1939. Sofia, State Printing 
Office, 1938. 127 pp., tables. 

This enquiry into white-lead poisoning among 222 workers in the State printing 
office in Sofia included a detailed examination of the symptoms recorded (changes 
in the blood content, arterial pressure, weakness of the extensor muscles, etc.), 
and of the environment (hygienic conditions in workplaces and among the workers 
and nutrition). The principal conclusions are summarised in German. 
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